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‘““Hold and Mold”’ your church progra 
TOGETHER 


TOGETHER belongs in your church program, 
belongs in your church budget. Through the 
All Family Plan, TOGETHER reaches out to every 
member strengthening each field of emphasis, 
molding these parts into a single meaningful 
concept that is the strength of 

The Methodist Chuch. 


Together 740 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 








NEWSLETTER 


REGRETS CONGRESSMAN'S DEFEAT. Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
president of the Methodist Council of Bishops, says, 
"Religious forces everywhere regret the defeat of 
Congressman Brooks Hays (D-Ark), and even more the 
unfortunate emotional attitude that occasioned it." 
Veteran of 16 years in Congress and president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, Rep. Hays was beaten 
by write-in candidate Dr. Dale Alford, segregation- 
ist member of the Little Rock School Board. The Con=- 
gressman had stressed moderation in the Little Rock 
crisis. 


11TH AND 12TH SEMINARIES STARTED. Ground was broken No-= 
vember 28 for the Methodist Theological School in 
Ohio at Stratford. On January 1 a president begins 
directing preparations for the start of classes in 
September, 1959, at the new National Methodist The- 
ological Seminary at Kansas City. [See page 103.] 
The schools are the 1lth and 12th seminaries to be 
established by the church. 


CHURCHES LOSE AND WIN. Voters in several New York com- 
munities, including New York City, Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse and Schenectady, and in Colorado and Nebraska 
brushed aside Protestant church opposition and le- 
galized bingo games when such games are played for 
charity. Utah voters, however, refused to legalize 
horse=-race betting. Church opposition to "right-to- 
work" laws was supported in California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Ohio and Washington and ignored in Kansas. 
A proposal to reinstate a property tax on parochial 
and private schools in California was defeated de- 
Spite its support by Protestant groups, including 


Methodist. (More church news on page 98) 
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Protestant-Catholic Integration? 

THE DEATH of scholarly Pius 
XII and the election and coronation 
of saintly, earthy John XXIII lifts 
again the question, “Is there any hope 
of reunion between Catholicism and 
Protestantism?” 

Roman Catholics were not invited 
to the world-wide conferences of non- 
Roman churches in the 19th century, 
but changes in the ecclesiastical cli- 
mate, due to the first World War and 
other causes, resulted in bids to both 
Life and Work at Stockholm in 1925 
and Faith and Order at Lausanne in 
1927. Pope Benedict XV repulsed both 
with the curt statement that everybody 
knew Rome’s position, and there could 
be no reunion until other churches 
came home to “mother church.” 

Such rebuffs led those who planned 
the Oxford conference of 1937 to leave 
Roman Catholics off the invitation 
list, but it was different with the Edin- 
burgh conference in the same year. 
Four priests, at their own request, 
were included as unofficial observers. 

It was thought no more than cour- 
teous, in the years when the World 
Council of Churches was being 
formed, to keep the Vatican appraised 
of the goings on. If it had not been 
for some last-minute maneuvering by 
Cardinal de Jong, of Utrecht, with 
what seems to have been an uninten- 
tional assist from Myron Taylor of 
the United States, there would have 
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Protestants would do well to re- 
member some facts that are often 
passed by: The idea of a monolithic 
Roman Catholic Church, built on 
never-varying authority and manifest- 
ing the same characteristics in all 
countries and cultures, is a myth. 
There is an accommodation to chang- 
ing conditions, though the persistence 
of the Italianate papacy (one of the 
present handicaps in present Catholi- 
csm) would seem to deny this fact. 
On many matters that appear to be 
essential to the Roman Catholic con- 
ception of the Church there are di- 
visions. Ideas on Church and State 
offer an illustration, with far from an 
overwhelming majority favoring the 


o 


confessional Catholic state as the ideal 
kind of relationship between Church 
ind State. Roman Catholic scholars in 

\merica and Western Europe are 
making a desperate effort to change. 

Social policies find Roman Catholics 
in marked disagreement, with no 
Catholic line on most public issues. 
As an illustration, John Bennett of 
Union Theological Seminary points 
out in Christianity and Crisis, that 
Roman Catholics agree on birth con- 
trol as a moral issue but they have 
reached no agreement on how the 
state should deal with it. 

Both Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants are wrong when they imagine 
that the way to unity, or even co- 
operation, lies back to any former 
position. It lies forward, with the 
clear indication that closer consulta- 
tion, exchanging information and in- 
sights, will benefit both groups and 
honor God through Christ. 


\ /Oitrrrate/ 
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“The Methodists alone do not 
insist on your holding this or 
that opinion; but they think and 
let think. Neither do they im- 
pose any particular mode of 
worship. . . . I do not know 
any other religious society, 
either ancient or modern, 
wherein such liberty of conscience . . . has 
been allowed, since the age of the Apostles. 
Here is our glorying; and a glorying pe- 
culiar to us.” 


John Wesley 
Founder of 
Methodism 
1703-1791 
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Like to travel abroad? 


Organize congenial tour groups 
... earn free trip, cash bonus! 


A reputable foreign-travel firm is 
adding a few carefully selected rep- 
resentatives who are fond of travel 
and can qualify for pleasant work 
requiring personality, enthusiasm, 
some organizing ability, and wide 
acquaintance. Managers, teachers, 
ministers do well at this work, even 
without previous travel experience. 
They find it easy to get congenial 
people together to travel European 
countries (or any other part of the 
world) as a group. Group travel is so 
much more fun! You get your own 
trip free plus a substantial, regular 
income whose size is determined by 
the size of your groups. If you like 
to travel and you like people . . . this 
is a rewarding opportunity at any 
age. Write fully about yourself to 
Mr. Ken Cottam, Room 401, 183 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. All applicants sympathetically 
but strictly screened and references 
checked. Meantime your letter will 
receive a prompt reply, with litera- 
ture about this long-established tour 
organization. 





| Who Is a Hero? 


| heroes. The request brought mam 
| stories about sailors, soldiers, and ad- 


| of restless boys to tell about 
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a Peer 


Readers are invited to send their t 
best sermon illustrations to this de. 
partment. Contributors will receive | 
a small check on acceptance of 
their illustrations—Eps. 


The substitute teacher asked a class 


venturers. But one boy was silent. 
Asked about his hero, he said: 

“You won't find him in a history 
book. He’s never too tired to play 
with me. He knows all about foot- 
ball and cricket. He makes me nice 
toys from bits of wood. 


“He thinks the world of my moth- 





er and tells her so. He thinks a lot ao 
of me, too; but sometimes he licks ‘ 
| me. When he thinks I’ve done well, 
| he calls me a good chap. He doesn't 
send me to church, but comes with} 8 
Pit 


me. He’s my dad.” 


—T. Henry Ho toway, Banbridge, North- 
ern Ireland 
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Christmas CFreetings 


Attractive Cards for the Pastor 
to Send the Members of His Church 
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é Here are beautiful and colorful 

i ecards for the pastor to send his 
congregation—and there is also an 
attractive folder for those minis- 
ters who desire to write Christmas 
letters to their members. Select 
your cards from the styles below. 


oe Ree 





CHRISTMAS MESSAGE FOLDER 


(Illustrated above.) Beautiful message folder with 
colorful decoration. Printed with appropriate_mes- 
sage on outside, space for signature below ‘mes- 
sage. Also there is room for a letter on the inside, 
for those who desire to write personal greetings. 
There is a gay decoration on the address side. Post- 
age extra. AU-580. 

I I Ace hain kg odakh os od euk ewes 35¢ 
Hundred, shpg. wt., 1 Ib., 8 ozs. ......... .. $2.75 


PASTOR’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


(Illustrated at left.) Full-color Christmas cards for 
the pastor to send his church members. Two de- 
signs; order by number. Postage extra. 

Fifty cards, shpg. wt., 1 Ib., 4 ozs. $1.85 
Hundred, shpg. wt., 2 Ibs., 8 ozs. $3.50 
AU-801. Nativity scene with white poinsettia. 
AU-802. Red poinsettia with carols. 





Add state sales tax where it applies 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 





Baltimore 3 * Chicago 11 ” Cincinnati 2 * Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 ° Kansas City 6 ° Nashville 2 e New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 © Portland 5 © Richmond 16 @ San Francisco 2 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St.,N. W. © Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. © Nashville, 417 Church Street 
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SPECIAL 
REPORT 


The New Curistian Apvocate staff consulte) 


rural church executives, theological school pn. 
fessors, and rural pastors to uncover the facts qm 


this problem. Here, in summary, is the substan 


of their answers to our questions.—Editors, 


What Is the Future of the Rural Church ? 


THE RURAL CHURCH in 
America is undergoing a meta- 
morphosis. Its form and struc- 
ture are changing, and what will 
emerge depends on how church 
leaders and congregations meet 
the transformation. 

There definitely are fewer 
churches in the nation’s rural 
areas than 20 years ago. No one 
will dispute that fact. Dr. Rich- 
ard O. Comfort, director of the 
department of the Town and 
Country Church of the National 
Council of Churches, says it is es- 
timated that in the past 20 years 
approximately 1,000 churches 
have closed their doors annually. 

The decline of the rural church 
has been directly linked to the 
nation-wide trend toward bigger 
farming operations and decrease 
in so-called farming activities. At 
the same time, development of 
motor transportation, improved 
highways, and faster communica- 
tion also have left their imprint 
on the rural church. 

While the small, rural church 
as such seems to be on the wane, 
a new development has taken 
place in the creation of the town 
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and country church. With it ha 


come a new concept of the mis§ 


sion of the church in rural area 
which conceivably could be th 
form the one-time rural church 
will take as it emerges from the 
transformations that have been 
wrought by 20th-century living, 

Ninety-six percent of our pop- 
ulation was rural in 1790, nearly 
all farmers. By 1950 the figure 
had dropped to 36 per cent and 
only 15 per cent lived on farms. 
Between 1950 and 1954 the total 
number of persons living on 
farms declined 12.6 per cent. 

Surveys conducted by the 
church substantiate federal cen- 
sus bureau figures. For example 
a recent town and country sur- 
vey, in the Memphis Conference, 
reveals that 49,720 Methodists 
live in communities of 500 or 
less. This represents 40.6 per cent 
of the total conference member- 
ship. Some 43,956 members live 
in cities of 10,000 or more— 
35.9 per cent of the total mem- 
bership. 


“It is difficult,” says Dr. Com-§ 


fort, “to tell whether rural life 
is taking over the city or the city 
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taking over the rural areas. In 
any case, many families from the 
city are coming to the country to 
fnd space to live. The rural 
churches have to rethink their 
¢f programs and the rebuilding of 

their church buildings in order 
to meet the needs of new people 
coming into the communities.” 
| He goes on to add that there 
still are more people in rural 
Hareas than ever before, despite 
ithe fact that, percentage wise, 
‘iB the trend is toward the cities. 
‘S Dr. Glenn F. Sanford, director 
‘Sof the Department of Town and 
Country, Division of National 
Mf Missions of The Methodist Church, 
CB likewise stresses this fact. 

He believes the small church is 
definitely not a thing of the past, 
and adds, “There are people still 
living in the open country, small 
villages and small towns, and 
these people must be served by 
‘1 The Methodist Church.” 

The growth and predominance 
of Methodism in American life 
can be traced to its highly de- 
veloped and energetic circuit sys- 
tem. There are those who contend 
‘I this system now has fallen into 
| disrepute, that it is outmoded and 
{to blame for much of the loss of 
the church in rural areas. 

A Southeastern Jurisdictional 
‘| Town and Country Conference at 
“Lake Junaluska in 1957, how- 
ever, concluded that while the 

present trend might indicate the 

“doom” of Methodist circuits in 

another 40 to 50 years, “it need 
inot follow that the trends will 
continue. If responsible persons 
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make arrangements to change the 
trends, Methodist circuits can 
serve effectively many more gen- 
erations of rural Methodists.” 

The dean of the Missouri School 
of Religion, Dr. Seth W. Slaugh- 
ter, points out that the rural 
churches in the past were basi- 
cally a social institution. Most of 
them were built in the great days 
of evangelism. Now, however, he 
says, they do not serve the present 
generation and, to revive enthusi- 
asm, the churches need a new 
program, “‘a change to fit today’s 
cultural pattern of the commu- 
nity.” 

Those who have studied the 
rural church problem appear to 
agree that some factors other 
than cultural have had their ef- 
fect on the church. They point 
to the attitude of some church 
leaders which tends to look down 
on the rural church as a “‘coun- 
try bumpkin.” They say their 
studies indicate that preachers 
seem to be caught up in a real or 
imagined feeling that there is no 
future in the rural pastorate. 

Laymen also seem to feel this 
and are inclined to accept it as 
a fact that they can’t keep ade- 
quate leadership “down on the 
farm.” The evident contrast in 
size between the circuit-church 
and so-called station-church and 
a feeling of inferiority also have 
had a part in the lowering of 
morale. The facts that rural pas- 
toral salaries are often small and 
inadequate and that rural educa- 
tion facilities for minister’s fami- 
lies have been inferior have 
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tended to drive young ministers 
from the rural charges. 

Dr. Rockwell C. Smith, profes- 
sor of Rural Church Administra- 
tion and dean of students at 


Garrett Biblical Institute at 
Evanston, IIl., says that the over- 
whelming number of students 
at Garrett serve their first ap- 
pointment in a town and country 
church, but adds that many of 
them do not regard a town and 
country church “as offering the 
scope that a seminary graduate 
should have for a rich ministry.” 

The Methodist Church, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, and many denominational 
agencies have for several years 
been making studies of the prob- 
lem in an effort to solve it. 

There seems to be general 
agreement that the problem must 
be approached from three levels. 
The first calls for the training of 
adequate leaders, including lay- 
men. Creation of an adequate 
program which instructs the con- 
gregation in understanding the 
task of the church also is con- 
sidered a “must.” The third ap- 
proach calls for a program which 
will serve the needs of the whole 
community, and also help the 
rural congregation realize its re- 
lationship with the world prob- 
lems. 

The trend of recent years to- 
ward consolidation of public 
school districts in rural areas has 
served as a guidepost for those 
seeking to bolster the rural 
church. 

Commenting on work already 


done by The Methodist Churd 
toward consolidation of rurj 
work to meet the needs of smal 
congregations Dr. Sanford say, 
“the larger charge idea seems ty 
work when smaller churches cap. 
not be associated with a central 
church. Under this plan 8 or 1) 
small churches band together, 
using combined finances to secur 
effective leadership.” 


Thinking along a similar line? 


Garrett’s Dr. Smith is of th 
opinion that more adequate us 
of women workers and lay work. 
ers in multiple staff assignment 


will free ordained men for rural 


work. He also feels the present 
ideal of a minister for every 
church should be discouraged. 

“We ought,” he says, “to en- 
courage more of our churches to 
team-up so that several churche 
come together and perhaps em- 
ploy a staff rather than a single 
pastor.” 

The Ohio Area study, which 
went thoroughly into problems 
besetting Methodist rural and 
urban churches alike in Ohio, de- 
clares flatly, “The churches by 
their failure to centralize have 
lost in effectiveness.” 

Studies show a trained minister 
can serve effectively as many 4s 
500 members. In 1955, however, 
31.4 per cent of all Methodist 
churches had fewer than 200 
members. 

A Methodist district superin- 
tendent in a mid-western agricul 
tural state reports that within his 
district 30 churches have a mem- 
bership of 200 or more. 

In this connection, the Ohio 
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study found 18 churches with less 
than 10 members, 286 with fewer 
than 50 members, and 31 failed 
to report any membership at all. 
‘© Church leaders are working to 
bring about changes in adminis- 
tration and organizational setups 
to strengthen the rural churches. 
2 Abandonments and consolidations 
1B have taken place in several areas 
under the enlarged church or 
.© larger parish plans with resultant 
.§ improvement in the work of the 
‘@ churches. 

An outstanding example of the 
larger parish operation is found 
|B in the 13-year-old Dale Hollow 
‘) Larger Parish in the foothills of 
yf the Cumberland Mountains in 

Tennessee. Here 17 struggling 
.) churches were brought together 
o) ina co-operative program. Today 
s— there are actually 27 participat- 
.f ing churches and preaching points 
ef in the 250-square mile area. 

Methodists have three pastors and 
hf nine churches serving under the 
sf program. 
if In the Nashville area, two his- 
.f toric churches are moving to new 

locations to serve their areas bet- 
ep ter. Both will be serving new 

areas which have been created by 
rf) the shift in populations. 
s| In Kansas where the rural 
_} church problem also has been 
tp studied, the Rev. Clare Hayes, 
)} superintendent of the Topeka dis- 

trict, says two churches in his 
.{ district have been abandoned for 
.— years, and the lumber from the 
sf buildings has been used to help 
.f two other churches erect addi- 
tions, 

Three churches 





were aban- 
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doned more recently because it 
was found families can now 
travel farther than five miles to 
church. It was determined that 
the people in these churches could 
be better served by going to a 
town church, that other rural 
churches were close enough to be 
used, and that few Methodists 
were left in the community. 

As for training leadership for 
the rural-town and _ country 
church, The Methodist Church 
has seen to it that a professor of 
town and country work has been 
placed in each of its seminaries. 
Special courses covering the field 
as adequately as possible and 
ranging from the sociology of the 
small church to community or- 
ganization, have been made avail- 
able to seminary students. 

Conference leaders also are 
giving consideration to ways and 
means of stimulating interest 
among seminary students in the 
rural church. 

The Lake Junaluska confer- 
ence proposed that financial aid 
be given to prospective rural 
preachers through the Student 
Loan Fund, local church assist- 
ance and Lord’s Acre proceeds. 

Dr. Herbert E. Stotts, professor 
of Church and Community at the 
Boston University School of The- 
ology, has this to say: 

“I suppose, if there is any 
single thing which could be done 
to encourage more students to en- 
ter this field, it would be an 
awareness within the annual con- 
ferences of each of these men and 
of the importance of town and 
country work... .” 
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NY effective biblical concern 

on the part of a congregation 

must begin with the minister him- 

self—with his personal study and 
his preaching. 

Serious study: we are familiar 
with the pressures which tend to 
keep us from such discipline. They 
dog us in every church we serve, 
no matter how small or large. But 
just as dogged is the insistent neces- 
sity for us to keep alert and in- 
formed. 

Our people will begin to be 
persuaded of the importance of 
Bible study if our preaching is 
deeply and truly biblical. This does 
not mean that we must confine our- 
selves to the standard types of “tex- 
tual” or “expository” sermons. This 
can be pretty deadly. The preacher 
who plays on one string all the 
time is hardly doing justice to the 
Gospel. 


Chester A. Pennington is pastor of 
Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Pastor’s Study 


They find ways to let God speak 
authentically in our generation|| 


When Church 


In addition to textual and e 
pository sermons, there can be 
biographical studies, vividly bring. 
ing familiar characters to life. Ser. 
mons on the prophets may require 
a swift portrayal of a historical crisis 
strangely like our own. Teachings 
of Jesus and incidents in his life ad- 
mit to varied treatment. 

Doctrinal sermons will quite 
naturally rely heavily on Paul. And 
this will not be a mere recital of 
proof texts but an “existential” 
(dare I say it?) grappling with 
Paul’s understanding of the mean- 
ing of Christ for his time—and for 
ours. 

Even “psychological” sermons 
had better be biblical! We do not 
preach a gospel according to Freud 
or ... well, you name him. How 
can we possibly deal with such is 
sues as anxiety, guilt, or fear, with- 
out exploring the insights of Jesus 
and Paul, and classic doctrines of 
the Church? How can we avoid the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit? There 
surely cannot be much genuine 
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ESTER A. PENNINGTON 


By CH 


the Bible 


dy 

oy 
Christian “self-help” that is not 
deeply and truly scriptural. 


Such preaching will help our 
find their way back to the 
many 
confusing, 


people 
Bible. This has become for 

f them an archaic, 
strange book. If we, in our preach- 
ing, can show that it is frightfully 
ces ary, that there are domi- 

ant themes which give it meaning, 
therefore, that it may become 

amiliar and friendly companion, 
we shall begin to build a congrega- 
tion that will study the Bible. 

I think this will never—or seldom 
—happen quickly. And we should 
not be disappointed if it takes time. 
Many of the ideas which we have 
been working with since our semi- 
nary classrooms are completely 
strange and frequently shocking to 
our laymen. So we must work all 
the time to discover the best ways 
of communicating our understand- 
ing of Scripture. We must be pa- 
tient to state and restate the truths 
which are basic to Christian faith. 

Patient, varied, helpful, but per- 
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What Is Bible Study? 


1. Bible study is not a retreat into 
authoritarianism but rather a recov- 
ery of our origins and, therefore, a 
recovery of our essential message. We 
decide to interpret these origins for 
our own times, but we need to know 
the roots of our Christianity. 

2. Neither can Bible study be sim- 
ply a reworking of old-fashioned bibli- 
cism. We must come to grips with the 
best of contemporary scholarship. We 
must face up to honest, hard, real 
questions. We must understand the 
well-established findings of the his- 
torical and critical study of the Bible. 

3. To advocate Bible study does not 
necessarily mean to champion a par- 
ticular school of theology. However, 
it is quite clear that a mere review 
of historical facts is not genuine Bible 
study. We must ask not only: What 
does the Bible say? but, What does it 
mean by what it says? And at these 
points we can hardly avoid “biblical 
theology.” 


sistently and impressively biblical. 
This kind of preaching is essential 
to a studying congregation. 

Happy is the church which has 
an informed, devoted talented lay- 
man, or a number of such, who will 
take the initiative in starting or ask- 
ing for study classes. In our church 
we are so blessed. 

Some years one of our 
women became concerned to know 
more about Scripture. She felt that 
she had a blind spot in her college 
education—precisely at the point of 
biblical knowledge. And what she 


wanted was not simply pious ex- 
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ago, 


position but modern scholarship. 
She couldn’t find any such classes in 
the churches. So she went back to 
college! 

What she learned was so exciting 
that she wanted to share it with 
other interested women. Small 
classes were started in homes, and 
the response was amazing. For the 
first time people began to under- 
stand what the Bible is all about. 
They admitted to one another that 
they all had “blind spots.” Baffling 
questions and uneasy doubts which 
they had long kept to themselves 
were shared. Answers were found in 
an informed, studious examination 
of the Bible as understood by con- 
temporary scholarship. 

The result is that hundreds of 
women in our church have had the 
equivalent of a college instruction 
in the Old and New Testaments. 
And many of them have taken the 
work several times! Last year they 
even organized an advance course, 
open only to those who have already 
taken the basic matter. You should 
hear the questions these women 
can ask their minister! 

These classes are sponsored by 
the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service. They are held one morn- 
ing a week for a two-hour period. 
There is a coffee break. Nursery care 
is provided so that mothers of young 
children can attend. 

There are other talented women 
who lead discussions, give book re- 
views and classes in biblicai and re- 
lated subjects. 
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The Woman’s Society, as I have} ¢ 
seen it at several levels, tends to not 
take its study books with varying ola 
degrees of seriousness. Certainly } we 
these books offer excellent guidance | we 
for group study. I have found them | Joy 
to be useful texts for Bible classes } the 
open to the entire membership.) | 
They offer an inexpensive guide to f of 


study and a handy point of contact | Af 
with the established program of the 
Church. They can be adapted ac. 
cording to the persuasion of the} ’ 
minister who uses them. ; 


fj 

Adult education classes can be 
tried according to various plans. } yo 
The practice that has worked best fe, 
for us is to schedule a series of f fo, 
classes—one a week for six weeks— pe, 


in autumn and spring. If it is possi- F Jp, 
ble to offer two classes, with the} }j| 
option of choosing one subject orf th; 
another, that plan is usually at-F be, 
tractive. But the Bible course gen-j th 
erally wins the largest response. We} | 
polled the congregation to discover | po 
the least inconvenient night and the f jm 
subjects that interested the most. | ¢; 


AST spring we tried another} 4, 
plan. A Lenten study book | jj 

was designated. It was a volume f oy, 
dealing with the historical and crit} 
ical study of the Bible. The mem- 










S01 
bers of the church were asked to? gy, 
read it during Lent. It was reviewed f (| 
at our final Lenten week-night} jj 
meeting. Then we asked whether > 4h 
any persons wanted to continue the} yp 
study in smaller groups for a few 

weeks in the spring—and they did.f ty 
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One difficulty is that the men do 
not fare too well in either of these 
plans—not at all, of course, in a 
weekday class, and not really too 
well in an evening class which fol- 
lows a hard day’s work. However, 










ss¢s F they responded to the latter. 
hip.f For their benefit we had a series 
€ tof of luncheons for men during Lent. 


tact | After lunch there was a brief Bible 

the study. This had to be cursory, but it 
ac F is at least a beginning. 

the} This may be as good a point as 

any to suggest that the response to 

bef these efforts in any given church is 

ans. § not likely to be overwhelming. Cur- 


best } rently, there is much competition 
Of for time. And most church mem- 
‘S—f bers have a home life to consider. 


8S F Indeed, we who have the responsi- 
the | bility for program must take care 
- OF that our church activities do not 
a} become a disrupting influence in 
cM | the homes of our members. 
We} But the smallness of groups need 
ver F no longer bother the minister. The 
the } importance of precisely such gath- 
t. P erings is reappearing. After all, 
numbers are no criterion of value. 
ther} And some things can be accom- 
ook | plished most effectively in small 
im¢ F groups. 
Tit} = The Rev. Robert A. Raines had 


em some interesting experiences with 








0 F such groups in the Aldersgate 
ved Church, Cleveland. Members told 
ght} him: “We don’t know anything 
her F about Christianity. We want to 





the 
few 
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ATE 





understand our faith. 
He directed them—or rather 
turned with them—to the only real 
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source of information, the New 
Testament. Christian worship and 
study led to the development of a 
genuine fellowship. 

He was also discussing the Chris- 
tian faith with his Sunday-school 
teachers. Out of all this seeking 
there developed several groups. 
And after a beginning time, one 
group was able to continue under 
lay leadership. Eventually, all will. 

What do they study? Three 
months (six meetings) with a gen- 
eral survey of the Bible; six meet- 
ings in the study of a Gospel; then 
six meetings “laying the foundations 
of a systematic theology.” Summer 
brings a well-earned vacation. Then 
begins a second year of study: Acts 
and church history, Paul’s letters, 
and Christian ethics. 

Redemptive fellowship can be ex- 
perienced in any congregation. And 
there is no more effective agent for 
redemption than a sincere opening 
of the mind and heart to the Word. 

The most important thing that 
could happen in Methodism—in 
Christendom, for that matter—is 
just such an awakening of faith and 
renewal of life. And the most likely 
way for this to happen is for minis- 
ters and people to turn again to the 
Scripture—not slavishly or idola- 
trously—but in order that God may 
speak an authentic word to us in 
our generation. Then we will be 
driven to share our experience of 
that redeeming word with others. 

This may be the way of true re- 
vival in our time! 
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Pastor’s Study 


There is only one gift 


really worth our opening 


on Christmas morning. 


Rabbi's 


O 


lew 


By SIDNEY H. BROOKS 


HE CHRISTMAS festival 

not part of my own religious 
observance. I am not a Christian 
and cannot call Jesus my Savior; 
but I do get excited about Christ- 
mas. 

Quickly let me add that my ex- 
citement over Christmas is not the 
reflection of my wholehearted joy 
in our own festival of Channuka, 
which is so often concurrent with 


Sidney H. Brooks is rabbi of Temple 
Israel in Omaha, Neb., 
dressed the Christmas breakfast of 
the Nebraska Clothing Co. with the 
message of this article. 
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where he ad- 


the Christmas Christmas 
and Channuka are in no way re 
lated, either in history or in signif. 
cance. 

Nor is my enthusiasm stimulated 
by the atmosphere of hurry and ex. 


season. 


the decorations and fran. 
tic preparations for Christmas ob- 
all about us. It is not the 

Christmas that 
moves me at all. 


citement, 


servance 
ordinary spirit 

I am not opposed to gift-giving 
or gift receiving. In observance of 
our festival of Channuka, we Jews 
celebrate for eight days; and cus 
tomarily we exchange gifts with 
our loved ones and friends. 

Gift giving at Christmas follows 
good tradition. The Gospel records 
that the wise men brought gifts to 
the cradle of Jesus in the manger. 
But the ¢ Gospel does say specifically 
that the wise men came first to wor- 
ship and then they presented their 
gilts. 

Now, were I a Christian minister 
rather than a rabbi, were I a cele- 
brant of Christmas rather than a 
Jew who views the festival from the 
outside, there is nothing I would re- 
sent more strongly than the use of 
commercialism as an end in itself. 
So many appear to forget entirely 
the wonder and majesty, the mys 
tery and deep spirituality of C hrist- 
mas mz an the birth of the Chris 
tian Savior. It is only this exalted 
spiritual content that excites my 
own religious sensitivity as an ob- 
server of Christmas. 


From my point of view—and I 
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trust you will agree—there can be 
nothing more tragic nor more 
shocking than the wholesale trans- 
formation of the most deeply pene- 
rating article of Christian faith, the 
birth of the Savior into a material- 
istic orgy of sensual and physical de- 
light. 

This bothers me only because you 
and I, Christian and Jew, are in our 
ingularly unique ways searching 
for the same thing: How to know 
God. How to persuade people to 
do his will and to bring thereby an 
era of universal justice and peace to 
our troubled and sorely frightened 
world. 

The Jew has his particular an- 
We believe that man strives 

oknow God by reaching constantly 
up to him; by our sanctification of 
act of life to his service; by 
our observance of his divinely re- 
vealed ordinances and command- 
ments that describe our relationship 
with Almighty and a life of 
goodness here on earth with our 
fellow men. What God has revealed 
to us is the imperative to search for 
knowledge of him. 

But Christian tradition responds, 
as it were, with the opposite empha- 
sis. Traditional Christianity teaches 
that in the birth of Jesus, God be- 
came man. He walked and talked 
upon this earth with man. He in- 
structed him and gave him an im- 
mutable model of the perfect life. 
He suffered and died for man’s 
salvation. In the infant baby Jesus 
was God, Redeemer and Savior of 


wer. 


every 
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man. That to me, merely the ob- 
server, is the wonder and mystery of 
Christmas and the unique spiritual 
approach of Christianity. 

There is no question of choice in 
my mind. For me the way of 
Judaism satisfies my soul and in 
Judaism do I aan I can best ful- 
fill the will of my Creator. But 
there is certainty that the way of 
Christianity is equally valid and ab- 
solutely necessary and vital for man- 
kind. Our world needs both. 

The identity of God and man is 
not accepted by the Jewish mind. 
But in this belief I see the very op- 
posite extreme from anything ma- 
terial or temporal. It is pure spirit. 
In the re-enactment of the Christ- 
mas story, through legend and 
Scripture, by observance and sacra- 
ment, men in the Christian tradi- 
tion can touch the divine. That to 
me is the only gift really worth 
on Christmas day. And 
once that gift is held in your hearts 
—it is not returnable. 

The day after Christmas is one 
inevitably of psychological _ let- 
down; and, for those in our stores, 
of commercial problems. There are 
“returns” and “exchanges” and 
“complaints.” The dealer in mer- 
chandise measures his success in 
how many of these he does not re- 
ceive. 

Is it possible that many do the 
same thing with the spiritual gifts 
received on Christmas? After 
Christmas, how much of an “ex- 
change” is there of the goodwill of 
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opening 


Christmas for more customary con- 
flict and callousness? 

What is it that makes men take 
their most human and, therefore, 
their most divine impulses evoked 
by the birth of the baby Jesus and 
“return” them, so to speak, for less 
than human hatreds and_preju- 
dices? 

With Christmas we associate 
some real acts of charity: We give 
food and clothing to the under- 
privileged. We bring toys to little 
children who have no playthings. 
We have well-organized drives to 
aid needy families; there is home 
and institutional hospitality for the 
lonely and bereft. We offer gifts to 
those who serve us. 

On Christmas men try to level 
some of life’s most striking dis- 
tinctions. Master and servant, em- 
ployer and employee, rich and poor, 
wise and simple, all try to say 
“Merry Christmas” to each other in 
sympathetic human terms across the 
barriers of their differences. 

And then? Then come the re- 
turns and exchanges. The words of 
the infant Jesus on Christmas in- 
spires goodness, kindness, justice, 
and mercy. But when Jesus becomes 
the thundering prophet of right- 
eousness, he speaks to deaf ears 
while his worshipers go right on 
temporizing with social injustice, 
indulging prejudices, ignoring 
underprivileged brothers, and build- 
ing ever more fearful and contempt- 
ible methods of human extermina- 
tion. Such is, I fear, the spiritual 
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exchange the day after Christmas, 

Let Christmas impel the Chris. 
tian to recall his contribution to our 
common spiritual treasury by ac. 
cepting as real and lasting that 
precious bit of heaven brought to 
earth in the birth of his Savior. And 
as the infant wails of the newborn 
Jesus in a rude manger, warm your 
hearts with love and understanding, 
let the mature and vital words of the 
same infant grown to manhood be 
equally compelling as he urges you 
toward a life of compassion and 
love: 

Truly, I say to you, as you did it 
to one of the least of these my 
brethren, you did it to me (Matt. 
25:40). 

This is a fearful, terrifying, and 
dangerous world in which we live, 
But we also inhabit a world of 
greater promise and potential for 
goodness, happiness, health, and 
prosperity than any other genera- 
tion of men has ever known. 

The direction we shall follow— 
toward annihilation or toward life 
—lies in the strength of our spirit 
to direct the use of our physical and 
material and scientific power. 

Let us grasp and hold fast to that 
spirit. 

May you be strengthened by those 
who spoke to us with the inspira- 
tion of God in their hearts, like 
Moses crying: 

Be strong and of good courage, 
do not fear—for the Lord your God, 
who goes with you; he will not fail 
you or forsake you (Deut. 31:6). 
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Methodism 


Effectiveness of the church 







ina changing world may depend on an 


accurate appraisal of what has 


been happening in the church. 


Trends and Prospects 





within The Methodist Church 


By MURRAY H. LEIFFER 


LANS are already being laid 

for the next Methodist General 
Conference, to be held at Denver 
in April, 1960. Now is a good time 
to look at the changes which have 
been taking place in The Methodist 
Church and in secular society with- 
in the two decades since church 
union (in 1939). 

The Gospel is still the same, but 
the methods by which it is spread 
and the world to which it is pre- 
sented have been affected by events 
of these decades. Here are a few of 
the current major trends and pros- 
pects in The Methodist Church, as 
I see them: 


Murray H. Leiffer, professor of 
sociology and ethics at Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute, has based this article 
on a working paper prepared for the 
Methodist Co-ordinating Council, 
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Increasing Membership. Meth- 
odist union created a massive de- 
nomination with its parts co-ordi- 
nated in one organized whole. Since 
then it has continued to increase in 
size (1940—7,611,005; 1950—8,935,- 
647; 1957—9,566,629). By becoming 
a giant, it has gained prestige and 
potentially the power to influence 
events to the degree that it is truly 
united in purpose. At the same time 
it has lost some of the distinctive- 
ness, local initiative, and flexibility 
formerly possessed by its constitu- 
ent parts. 

Large as the membership has be- 
come, our church has barely kept 
pace with the increase in popula- 
tion. In 1940, Methodist member- 
ship constituted 7.7 per cent of the 
total United States population over 
14 years of age. This figure rose to 
8.1 per cent in 1950, but has appar- 
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ently declined slightly since then. 

An era of church building. 
Since World War II, The Method- 
ist Church has constructed more 
new plants and remodeled and en- 
larged more old ones than in any 
similar period of history. 

This has been made essential by 
the pent-up demands resulting from 
under-building in the 1930’s and 
the war period plus the growth of 
our population (by 41,000,000 per- 
sons), between 1945 and 1958, and 
its increasing mobility. The chief 
area of new construction has been 
in the rapidly growing suburbs 
around metropolitan cities. 

An increasingly middle-class 
orientation. In its early decades 
Methodism had an evangelical mes- 
sage that appealed to even the poor- 
est classes and, following its rules 
of conduct, tended to transform 
them from improvident, poverty- 
stricken laborers into thrifty, or- 
derly, and often prosperous citizens. 

In the past 20 years, with the 
urbanization, mobility, and rising 
standards of living of the popula- 
tion, it has become evident in many 
ways that The Methodist Church 
is now predominantly a middle- 
class institution. Persons in the 
laboring classes are more likely to 
respond to the pentecostal and holi- 
ness sects such as The Assembly of 
God, Bible churches, and so on. 

The thought patterns and as- 
sumptions of the pastor and mem- 
bers in many Methodist churches 
are such that, without their being 
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aware of it, their church may exer. 
cise class selectivity, attracting peo 
ple who are like those already on 
the inside. 

Withdrawal from inner-city 
and downtown areas. Because the 
churches tend to follow their sub. 
stantial members as the latter move 
away from the center of the city, 
a long-term decline has taken place 
in the volume and effectiveness of 
work in the inner-city. Churches 
remaining in these areas have few 
members, are often housed in 
shabby and poorly maintained 
structures, frequently are served by 
retired ministers or students or men 
difficult to place elsewhere. To an 
area demanding exceptional leader- 
ship skills, the weakest or least ex- 
perienced leaders may be assigned. 

The church has tended to lose 
contact with the lower-income peo- 
ple who occupy inner-city areas, 
The work among the foreign-born 
has almost completely disappeared. 
In most cities very little has been 
undertaken for the newer popula 
tion groups (such as Negro, Mexi- 
can, Puerto Rican, and small-town 
whites who have moved into the 
area of rooming houses and one- 
room apartments). The “institu- 


Reprints of this article are available. 
Prices, postpaid to one address: 


10 copies.. 60¢ 100 copies. $ 4.00 
50 copies. $2.20 500 copies. $18.00 
1000 copies $30.00 


Address Reprint Service, New Chris- 
tian Advocate, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, 
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tional church” is gradually disap- 
pearing. 

Progress toward inclusiveness. 
There are small but definite signs 
that Methodists are becoming alert 
to this middle-class identification 
and are striving to break through 
class barriers. The principle that a 
church should stay in its community 
and minister to all comers is gain- 
ing recognition. Racial integration 
of churches is being achieved grace- 
fully in some areas, and in others 
its eventual accomplishment is be- 
ing accepted as inevitable, In gen- 
eral, the clergy are well in advance 
of the laity in this respect. 

Among denominational planners 
there is increasing concern to main- 
tain the church in inner-city areas, 
because of the prospect of renova- 
tion and renewal which exists for 
many of these areas and the possi- 
bility of a return of a congenial 
Protestant population. More candi- 
dates for the ministry are being re- 
cruited from working-class homes, 
including many men with experi- 
ence in labor unions. (Unfortu- 
nately, these men in the process of 
seminary education often seem to 
lose any sense of identification with 
working-class people.) 

Growing indifference to de- 
nominational affiliations. In the 
developing suburban areas there 
is ample evidence that denomina- 
tional ties are less binding than 
formerly. People send their chil- 
dren to the nearest church school, 
whether it be Presbyterian, Luther- 
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an, or Methodist. With the neglect 
of church history in general and 
denominational history in particu- 
lar, most members are unaware of 
the significance of being Methodist 
(or, for that matter, Protestant). 

There are important implications 
in this for church placement and 
for the ecumenical movement. The 
basic assumption of comity proce- 
dure in establishing new churches 
in urban areas is that evangelical 
Protestants will be about as well 
served by a church of one denomi- 
nation in the Council of Churches 
as by another and that each such 
church should have a clear field of, 
say, one-half square mile. 

Steady improvement in train- 
ing for the ministry. In 1926 fewer 
than half of the 21,946 ministers in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, claimed graduation 
from either college or seminary. In 
1956, 72.8 per cent of effective Meth- 
odist ministers, that is, members of 
annual conferences, had graduated 
from a seminary. Most of these had 
received a four-year college training 
before going to seminary. Even 
among the supply pastors, 37 per 
cent listed themselves as either be- 
ing college graduates or having 
some seminary training. This is a 
logical corollary of rising secular 
educational attainment. The quality 
of seminary training has also un- 
doubtedly improved over the past 
two decades. 

Rise in the number of minis- 
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ters. A study presented to the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1944 showed an 
actual decrease of 4,000 effective 
ministers since 1910. Slowly that 
tide has been changed, and the 
number of ministers under episco- 
pal appointment has risen from 18,- 
164 in 1947, to 19,552 in 1957, a gain 
of 7.6 per cent but still far from 
enough. During the same period, 
the number of charges “supplied or 
to be supplied” rose from 6,662 to 
8,294. 

Fortunately, 
ments in our theological schools 
take care of a growing number of 
supply charges. Another factor is 
the employment of retired members 
of annual conferences as supply pas- 
tors in charge of small churches or 
as ministers of visitation in larger 
ones. 

Changing ministerial func- 
tions. Studies by Samuel Blizzard 
and Richard Niebuhr indicate that 
ministers are spending an increas- 
ing proportion of their time in ad- 
ministrative duties. This seems to 
imply that relatively less time is 
spent than formerly on reading, 
preparation of sermons and pastoral 
work. 

A highly organized parish and 
and the expectations of the com- 
munity mean a busy schedule of 
conferences and meetings for the 
pastor. Blizzard found ministers 
considerably distressed over time- 
consuming activities which prevent 
them from performing some tasks 
that they feel especially trained for. 
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the rising enroll- 


Waning of Methodist tradi. 
tional practices and beliefs. Th. 
class meeting, which meant so much 
in Wesley’s day, disappeared long 
ago. More recently the Wednesday 
evening prayer meeting and, ip 
most sections of the church, the 
Sunday evening service have been 
dropped. Only older adults in many 
areas remember that at one time 
card playing, dancing, and theater 
going were considered sinful. Many 
Methodists are even unaware of the 
church’s objections to the use of 
alcoholic beverages by members. 

Itineracy, with its assumption that 
the minister will go wherever he is 
sent by the bishop and that he will 
be reassigned at least every three or 
four years, has undergone change. 
Now it is considered to a man’s 
credit to have long pastorates. 

Increasing reliance seems to be 
placed on the “call” system, with 
congregations, espe ecially the larger 
and stronger ones, playing almost a 
determining role in the selection of 
their preachers. As some ministers 
remark with feeling, though per- 
haps not completely accurately, 
“Big men are called and little men 
are appointed.” That is, the Meth- 
odist appointment system is moving 
toward the congregational pattern. 

Increased importance of or 
ganizational structure. As The 
Methodist Church has grown in 
size, especially since union, it has 
developed the operational proce- 
dure that commonly characterizes 
immense organizations; namely, 
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government by bureaucracy. For the 
hoards of the church, the scope of 
activity and responsibility has ex- 
panded r apidly. Evidence of this is 
the increase in number of pages 
describing board functions with 
each new edition of the Discipline 
(from 151 in 1944 to 205 in 1956). 

With the proliferation of boards, 
commissions, and departments, each 
eager to justify its existence, pro- 
gram planning and concern for pro- 
moting the work of the denomina- 
tion have tended to move from the 
erass roots to the national offices. 
For the average church member, a 
great gulf exists between these ex- 
tremes, and requests, plans, and pro- 
grams seem to descend from a mys- 
terious, nebulous “headquarters.” 

While this complex organiza- 
tional machinery is doubtless _re- 
quired, if a huge denominational 
body is to function smoothly and in- 
fluence the world, it will have effec- 
tive power behind it only if the 
millions of Methodist members feel 
that this machinery is their business, 
too. 

Changing functions of board 
executives. This trend is essentially 
a development of the preceding sec- 
tion. The typical national board, 
composed of men and women, lay 
and ministerial, usually elected by 
the jurisdictional conferences or, on 
nomination of the bishops, by the 
General Conference, must employ 
an executive secretary and a staff to 
carry out the plans and programs 
worked out or accepted by the board 
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in its annual meeting (which can 
be of only a few days’ duration). 

It is not surprising that the rela- 
tive influence of the professional 
staffs has greatly increased. While 
boards, if their members are in- 
formed and concerned, can establish 
policies and lines of action, the staff 
personnel must implement the poli- 
cies and devise detailed blueprints 
for action. 

If boards are composed of persons 
who are only marginally related to 
the activity, in terms of time given 
to its work and knowledge of it, the 
professional staffs practically set the 
goals and programs for the boards, 
thus removing them one step fur- 
ther from the life and thought of 
the local churches. This trend might 
be compensated for in part, if the 
Church would make fuller use of 
the skills of laymen and ministers 
who are experts in the field of the 
board’s work but who are rarely 
elected to the board through regular 
channels. 

Changing functions of district 
superintendents. Perhaps it is 
changes in our American culture, 
perhaps it is changes which are oc- 
curring in The Methodist Church 
that cause the district superintend- 
ent, once called “presiding elder,” 
to become more and more of an ad- 
ministrator of the law of the church, 
a church-extension promoter, and 
the executor of the programs of the 
boards, rather than a pastor to pas- 
tors or an exemplar of the spiritual 
life. Perhaps such a change of func- 
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tions is even occurring in the epis- 
copacy. 

Growing contributions and 
control of funds. Along with its 
increase in size and organization, 
The Methodist Church since union 
has developed proficient methods 
for large-scale money raising. Mil- 
lions of dollars are collected during 
each quadrennium for the carrying 
on of denominational work under 
the auspices of the boards and for 
church extension in the annual con- 
ferences. 

While many Methodists have in- 
creased their dollar giving ($46.38 
per capita in 1957 as compared with 
$23.11 per capita for “active” mem- 
bers in 1947), the shrinking dollar 
means that the per capita contribu- 
tion in terms of purchasing power 
is only slightly greater than 10 years 
ago. 

Shrinking world for mission- 
ary activity. With two world wars, 
the wide spreading of communism, 
and a great increase in nationalism, 
the areas for possible missionary ac- 
tivity are changing. Closing main- 
land China, for example, has sent 
“old China hands” into new fields. 
The reactions of peoples in so-called 
missionary lands to U.S. foreign 
policy, the decrease in transporta- 
tion time to reach the “field,” the 
nature and extent of American poli- 
tical influence have forced the 
boards and staffs to revamp their 
program. 

Methodist Central Conferences 
are on the point of asking for great- 
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er independence to become essen. 
tially a separate church and no 
simply “an American church with 
overseas appendages.” 

Crumbling racial barriers, at 
home and abroad. Perhaps the 
most significant social movement of 
our time has been the rapid lower. 
ing of racial barriers, and this has 
profoundly affected The Methodist f 
Church, with more Negroes than 
any other predominantly white 
church. 

Changes are taking place in all 
parts of the United States, although 
at different rates of speed. The 
Negro’s life expectancy, his educa. 
tional attainment, and his income 
have risen more rapidly than the 
white’s; in other words, the gap.is 
closing. Integration is occurring in 
industry, government, military or- 
ganizations and schools. 

The Methodist Church is also be- 
ginning to move in this direction. 
There seems to be a more wide- 
spread comprehension of the need 
for an inclusive policy and growing 
readiness to follow it in most sec- 
tions of the country. Scores of 
Methodist churches over the coun- 
try have become “non-racial.” Yet 
such is the effect of residential segre- 
gation that it is difficult to achieve 
and maintain a truly integrated 
church. 

Undoubtedly the future lies in the 
direction of integration. If Negro 
or white leaders resist the ground- 
swell and if the church does not be- 
come inclusive with deliberate 
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speed, Negroes will leave the Meth- 
odist for some other denomination 
(large numbers turning to Catholi- 
cism) or become completely secular. 

Lack of space forbids mentioning 
other trends that profoundly affect 
Methodism—the prevailing empha- 
sis on material success; the chang- 
ing patterns of family organization; 
rising educational standards, the in- 
creasing proportion of women in 
the labor force (with fewer to at- 
tend the daytime circles of the 
Woman’s Society); more leisure, 
with week-end trips to holiday re- 
sorts becoming more common; 
greater life expectancy and more old 
people, for whom generally the 
church has provided very little pro- 
gram, and so on. 

The Methodist Church of today 
might not be quickly recognizable 
by John Wesley if he were suddenly 


to appear at a General Conference. 
But realist that he was, alert always 
to the importance of a plan and or- 
ganization for getting the Gospel to 
the people, he would probably soon 
find himself at home with the struc- 
ture and purposes of The Methodist 
Church of 1958. Perhaps, however, 
he would worry a little over the 
vast number of uninformed, con- 
fused, or cool members on Method- 
ist rolls whose lives seem no differ- 
ent from those of their respectable 
unchurched neighbors. 

The central purpose of The Meth- 
odist Church has always remained 
the same: to bring the Gospel to the 
people and to organize them into 
creative Christian societies. Our 
hope is that as we move on toward 
1975 the evangelical emphasis of 
this purpose can keep up with the 
organizational efficiency. 


The Theology of Christmas 


I am prepared to award a very 
substantial prize to anyone who 
can define Christmas without tak- 
ing a flight into strictly theological 
regions. 

Christmas has to do with the 
most profound theology that the 
mind and spirit of mortal man 
ever dare grapple with. It is a holy 
festival which commemorates the 
greatest of all mysteries: the mys- 
tery of why, and how, God became 
man! What the person who cele- 
brates Christmas is really saying is 
“T believe that the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among men!” That 
is the very heart of Christmas. 
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The Christmas story confronts us 
with theological fact after theologi- 
cal fact. It involves the doctrine of 
the world and God’s relation to it, 
creation, providence, revelation, the 
fall of man, the need of salvation, 
judgment, the depravity of man, 
the annunciation, the kenosis, the 
Incarnation. ... 

If we knew more theology, we 
would be better able to rejoice with 
the angels and archangels, as we 
commemorate the greatest and 
most moving of all events. 
—Ernest Gorpon in A Living 

Faith for Today (Coward-Mc- 

Cann) 





S A MINISTER stands before 
his congregation each Sunday 
morning, he knows that some of 
the faces before him will not be 
there next Sunday. They are the 
faces of young men, and some 
young women, who are answering 
the call to enlist or to a draft sum- 
mons into military service. 

How deeply interested is the min- 
ister in the welfare of this youthful 
member of his worshiping com- 
munity? Knowing that the name 
will soon be on the zone quota, has 
the minister sat with him to discuss 
the importance of the step he is 
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Pastoral Care 


“Whys” and “hows” of the 
orienting young persons for 
military service, from 
chaplain’s viewpoint, 


THOSE ) 
DRAFT-AGE  |[ “ 
MEMBERS . 


By PAUL K. McAFEE int 


about to take, freely or otherwise? 
Has he counseled him on what the 
next two or three years can mean 
psychologically and physically and 
spiritually ? 

Dull routine and daily rounds 
must be faced, just as in any civilian 
job. Furthermore, these young peo- 
ple confront a new individual free- 
dom and often, because of lack of 
counseling back home, they wander 
into a morass of temptations and 
end up heartsick, shaken, soul- 
scarred, and, now and then, dis 
eased, 

The chaplains are doing their 
best, after young people come to 
them, to guide them so as to avoid 
such hurts. They spend hours lec- 
turing, citing examples, talking 
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frankly, and trying to condition 
their responses, so that they may 
walk uprightly and honorably. 

But many continue to get into 
they become involved in an 
unsavory situation brought on by 
lack of moral control. The report 
goes home to his family; the mili- 
tury is immediately blamed. 

No doubt, part—but not all—of 
the blame is justified. Leaders 
charged with the training and wel- 
fare of these young people coming 
into their units are as eager as par- 
ents Or pastors to help them develop 
into useful citizens as well as good 
soldiers or sailors or airmen. 

Chaplains have come to feel that 
much of the heartache could be 
the minister at home 
would try to prepare his young peo- 
ple for what they are about to face. 
Forewarned and guided, many 
would be able to side-step the pit- 
falls of moral failure and tempta- 
tions of licentious freedom. 

If this is true, what is the minis- 
How can he approach 
this problem, which 
more real to him, as, 


trouble; 


avoided, if 


ter’s role? 
is becoming 
so often, he 
sees the returned serviceman shun- 
ning his church, where once he sat 
in the family pew? 

As a chaplain working with 
young people, I should like to know 
that the pastor discussed the fol- 
lowing problems with his draft-age 
young people: 

1. Reasons for present-day mill- 
tary needs. Encroachment of com- 
munistic tendencies is world wide. 
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Wherever communism _ succeeds, 


freedoms of the individual are lost. 
Hungary is a recent example. 

If men are to be free to think and 
live and worship, some power must 


Oppose those who would take aw ay 
these freedoms. Today, the United 
States is that opposing power, 

The wisdom of this is not the 
issue. The issue is that millions of 
young people must serve, and the 
minister should try to see that his 
parishioners enter the armed forces 
understanding the “why” of the 
need. 

Matters of conscientious objec- 
tion. Should a young Christian man 
carry arms, if he feels it is w rong? 
If he chooses to declare himself a 
conscientious objector, what steps 
should he take? There are some 
who take this stand, and their rights 
are protected. 

The minister should have a 
Handbook for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors (Central Committee for 
Conscientious Objectors, 2006 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa.) for his 
study and information. 

3. Temptations of young people 
aw ay from home. First, frankly 
realize that temptations are basi- 
cally the same as those in any civi- 
lian community. The difference is 
that the servicemen are away from 
those whose influence aids in resist- 
ing temptation. 

He is on his own. And the temp- 
tation, the desire he once felt and 
did not yield to (because of a moth- 
er and father who might find out 
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and would be deeply hurt) can 
more easily be experienced. He feels 
that “no one will know.” 

The minister should assure the 
young person that no sin, no evil 
can ever be covered completely; 
yielding to temptation 3,000 miles 
from home is as morally and so- 
cially destructive as in his own com- 
munity. Mince no words. Impress 
on him the fact that drinking, use 
of drugs, sexual immorality, bad 
language, reading dirty literature, 
laziness, intolerance—all are un- 
christian and morally destructive. 

4. Spiritual security of young 
people. Urge him to attend chapel 
services regularly, or to go to a 
church in a nearby local commun- 
ity. If he sings in the choir, he 
should be urged to join the chapel 
choir. If he assisted the pastor, he 
should offer the same services to 
the chaplain. In fact, encourage him 
to continue in every way his usual 
religious practices at home. 

Lead him to understand that the 
chaplain will be his pastor while he 
is in uniform and will try to make 
the years of military service spirit- 

ually secure. The pastor should 
write the chaplain, when he gets the 
soldier’s unit address, to tell him 
about the young person and _ his 
church background. In addition, the 
pastor should write his soldier-mem- 
ber periodically, to see that he re- 
ceives home-church bulletins and 
papers regularly. 

No church has so many service 
members on its rolls that the pas- 
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tor cannot find time to write a per- 
sonal letter to each one at least once 
quarterly. The chaplain and _ the 
serviceman will be grateful. 


LL THIS does not mean the 

minister must compromise 

his convictions regarding war. But 

it does mean that he accepts the 

fact that, for some years to come, 

his young parishioners will be en- 
tering a branch of the military. 

One approach to preparing the 
young man or woman would be for 
the minister to set up periodic sym- 
posiums to discuss these four sug- 
gested areas and other problems. All 
potential service people could be in- 
vited to the meeting. Another ap- 
proach would be to arrange for a 
former chaplain or a chaplain ia 
active service near the community 
to address the group and answer 
questions. 

Chaplains find that, after the 
soldier has fallen into trouble, it is 
extremely difficult to help him 
reach an area of understanding and 
acceptance. 

Knowing that our young people 
face indefinitely a call into military 
service, chaplains would like to 
know that they have co-laborers 
among civilian pastors to help 
young people reach some positive 
conceptions of military life which 
will enable them to enter the service 
adjusted and accepting, to some 
degree at least, the life they will be 
experiencing for the next two years 
or more. 
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World Parish 


METHODISM 


in the 
Ecumenical Movement 


By F. GERALD ENSLEY 


There are stumbling blocks 
on both sides of the fence. 


E METHODISTS are 

charter members of the 
World Council of Churches. We 
always participate in discussions and 
contribute liberally to the financial 
support. Individual Methodists have 
given significant leadership. Yet the 
wider ecumenicism has not pene- 
trated the epidermis of the everyday 
Methodist. And, conversely, there is 
abroad the idea that many leaders 
in the ecumenical movement do not 
understand the Methodists. 

That suggests some questions: 
Why has the problem of mutual in- 
terpretation arisen? What barriers 
stand between the ecumenical and 


Bishop F. Gerald Ensley presides in 
the lowa Area of The Methodist 
Church in Des Moines. 
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the denominational church? What 
obstacles must we remove, if the 
World Council of Churches and 
The Methodist Church are to un- 
derstand each other? 

Let us consider first the barriers 
from the side of the World Coun- 
cil. There are three, as I see it. 

There is the uncongenial, theo- 
logical position of the World Coun- 
cil. If there are great currents in the 
history of Christian thought—the 
Greek and the Latin theologies— 
Methodism belongs with the Greek. 

Now Greek theology stresses the 
likeness of God and man; man at 
his best, it holds, is a clue to God. 
It preaches continuity between the 
Christian faith and the rest of life. 
Its philosophical watchword is 
“immanence.” When Paul wrote, 
“In him we live and move and have 
our being,” he spoke as a Greek. 

Latin theology, in direct opposi- 
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tion, emphasizes the unlikeness of 
God and man; God is everything 
man is not. It proclaims the dis- 
continuity between the Christian 
faith and the world. Its theological 
word is “transcendence.” “My ways 
are not your ways, nor my thoughts 
your thoughts, saith the Lord.” 

To simplify greatly, the ruling 
theology in World Council conver- 
sations is Latin. Most of the leaders 
of the World Council are either 
confessed Barthians or have been 
heavily influenced by him. And 
Barth belongs to those who pro- 
claim—to use his own phrase—an 
“endless qualitative difference be- 
tween time and eternity,” between 
God and man. 


ETHODISTS find this theo- 

logical atmosphere oppres- 
sive. They sense that, if the current 
speculative emphasis be true, there 
is little ground for the things they 
hold precious. 

Take religious experience, for 
example. I once heard Karl Barth 
belabor American evangelicals for 
their superficiality (and he in- 
cluded the Methodists). “Who do 
these creatures think they are,” he 
cried, “that they profess they can 
have a personal experience of Al- 
mighty God?” Well, if God is the 
Wholly Other, as Barth 
then John Wesley was fooling him- 
self at Aldersgate. 

Of course, the ultimate theology 
must make place for both transcend- 
ence and immanence. I am only 
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teaches, 


stating the problem now. The ex. 
tremes to which the Latin emphasis 
has gone in our times makes Meth- 
odist participation difficult; for it 
undermines so many of the presup- 
positions by which we live. 

A second barrier from the side 
of the World Council is the exclu- 
siveness of major bodies within it. 
At the same time that the World 
Council as a whole proclaims the 
unity of Christendom, several of its 
member denominations repudiate 
the claims of others to be Christian 


churches. They read our Lord’s pe- 
last night of his life 
and yet they 
to admit 
others of his disciples to his table. 

They deny the claims of member 
churches to possess a valid ministry. 


tition on the 
that all might be one; 


also refuse—in his name 


are often such as 
another. Probably it 
that the churches which 
cannot yet accept each other should 
be associated in the World Council 
rather than remain in isolation. As 
long as we keep attention focused 
on our sinful inconsistencies, there 
is hope. Yet, the Methodists find it 
hard to reconcile the voice of unity 
with the hands of disunity. 

A third hindrance to mutual in- 
terpretation is the traditionalism of 
the ecumenicists. The dominant 
bodies of the World Council are 
orientated toward the past. Call the 
roll—the Orthodox, the Lutheran, 
the Presbyterians, the Anglicans— 
and it is obvious that they are creed- 
al churches, grounded in formula 


The creeds, too, 
to negate one 
is better 
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tions of faith fashioned centuries 
ago. 
The Methodists, 


pragmatists. 


in contrast, are 
They carry their creeds 
lightly, in my judg- 
and demand that every arti- 
cle of doctrine meet the test of 
works. While John Wesley had 
fondness for tradition, there would 
be no Methodist church if tradition 
had spoken the final word for him. 
He broke with the Anglicans and 
violated centuries-old law and doc- 
trine, they did not meet 
the needs of the present. 
Consequently, Methodists get im- 
patient in ecumenical 
when every proposal has to be 
squared with the Nicene Creed or 
the Lambuth Quadrilateral. 
Phillips Brooks once caricatured 
that traditionalism which keeps the 
faith like a person who holds a 
withered handful of grass and 
flowers, dead long since, which he 
sill thinks precious; because they 
were fresh and live when he picked 
them years ago. He spoke like a 
Methodist when he said that. 
Frankly, I do not think we shall 
ever arrive at unity by a return to 
the past, for the simple reason that 
unity has never been more than an 
ideal in the historic church. Take 
the early church, which is our sup- 
posed norm in things ecumenical. 
The primitive church was as 
badly divided as the Church today. 
Not until a.. 367 could they agree 
on the canon of valid New Tena 
ment Scripture. They were divided 


lightly-—too 


ment— 


because 


discussions 
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as widely in faith as present denomi- 
nations. If you wish proof, compare 
the Synoptic Gospels with John, 
Matthew with Paul, or James with 
Romans. 

As for polity, it is now conceded 
even by conservatives that there was 
no one type of church organization 
or ministry which prevailed uni- 
versally. In addition, they had all 
the personal differences which en- 
cumber our flesh. For two centuries 
they could not agree on the date of 
Easter, and in a.p. 195 we find the 
Bishop of Rome excommunicating 
the church in Asia, because it would 
not come into line. 

These are some of the stumbling 
blocks to ecumenicity for Method- 
ists from the side of the ecumeni- 
cists themselves. 

But there are serious barriers to 
mutual interpretation from our 
side as well. Again | mention three. 
First of all, the sense of need for 
ecumenical fellowship is weak in us 
as a collective group. I think this re- 
quires only a statement. The aver- 
age Methodist simply feels no im- 
perative to ecumenical participation, 
at least not with the urgency that 
impels him to attend his annual con- 
ference or support World Service. 

There are several reasons. For one 
thing, the desire to ecumenicity 
which other communions feel is 
largely met for the Methodists with- 
in our own denominational family. 
We are a world church. We encom- 
pass within our fellowship wide and 
fruitful diversities of faith and prac- 
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tice. After a person has attended his 
quarterly conference, his annual 
conference, his jurisdictional con- 
ference, the General Conference, 
and the World Methodist Confer- 
ence—as some of us did in 1956— 
his cup of ecumenicity is nearly full. 

There is a further reason, too, for 
the lack of ecumenical urgency. The 
mass of American Methodists is in 
small, relatively-remote communi- 
ties, removed from the fighting of 
the world. An Iowa Methodist, for 
example, belongs invariably to the 
largest church in town. He has no 
experience of a Protestantism with 
its back to the wall against brazen 
Roman Catholic imperialism. He is 
a stranger to the suffocations of ur- 
ban paganism. 

He is many miles from the mis- 


sion field, where our tragic divisions 
cripple us in the war with mon- 


strous anti-Christian forces. The 
fact that a global culture requires a 
global church has not yet filtered 
down to him. It is easy for him and 
thousands of his fellow-Methodists, 
therefore to sit down in the solitary 
armor of his denominational self- 
sufficiency. 

As the sense of need grows, the 
will to, and the capacity for, under- 
standing will arise with it. Boswell 
tells us that he once related to Doc- 
tor Johnson how a condemned man, 
who had led a voluptuous life, had 
turned to serious study in his last 
days. Johnson’s answer was, “Sir, 
when a man knows he is to be 
hanged in a fortnight, it concen- 
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trates his mind wonderfully.” When 
Methodism fully wakens to the fate. 
ful consequences of division in the 
Christian ranks, we shall be sharper 
in our understanding of the cause 
the World Council symbolizes. 


SECOND barrier is the na- 

ture of The Methodist 
Church. It is not easy to introduce 
a highly-centralized system as an 
integral part of an ecumenical struc- 
ture. It is much easier for a de- 
nomination with a loosely connec- 
tional polity to work as a part of a 
larger whole than a self-contained 
unity such as Methodism. 

If the World Council is to be in- 
terpreted to the Methodist constit- 
uency, the impulse for it must come 
from the administrative head of the 
church, the Council of Bishops. 

One of the axioms for getting 
things done in The Methodist 
Church is: observe the chain of 
command—the bishop, the district 
superintendents, the preacher, the 
local church. Every Methodist pas- 
tor has so much he must do that 
every proposal which comes other 
than from above, or comes under 
the guise of an elective, he lets 
alone. 

Now I think it is no secret among 
us that the leadership of The Meth- 
odist Church has been lukewarm 
toward the ecumenical movement. 
Individual Methodists have made 
brilliant contributions. But as a body 
we tend to look on church union 
a good bit like the cantankerous old 
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church deacon who confessed mali- 
ciously that he always voted to build 
a new church and then fought the 
location. We favor ecumenicity as 
an ideal, but get restless if the ap- 
plication is too specific. We have 
not yet found our place in the Uni- 
versal Church. 

This leads to our noting one 
more hindrance to ecumenicity 
from our side; namely, our vague- 
ness as to our Methodist contribu- 
tion. One fallacy we have all shared 
is that church unity requires finding 
some essence that we all have in 
common. We have not seen so clear- 
ly that one of the most powerful 
motives to union, as in marriage, 
is association with someone differ- 
ent from ourselves. We unite with 
others to receive something from 


without that we do not possess 
within. 
This means that every denomina- 


tion is forced to redefine itself. 
Every major communion was devel- 
oped to meet the crying need of the 
world for some aspect of the living 
Gospel which the Church of that 
time did not meet. Each contempo- 
rary church must ask itself, who are 
we anyway? Where were we born? 
What is our justification for living? 
Do we have a peculiar witness that 
the Universal Church needs? 

At this point, I think, The Meth- 
odist Church has shown most glar- 
ingly its failure to do its homework. 
Our Methodist theologians have not 
yet offered a persuasive statement— 
at least persuasive to non-Method- 
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ists—of our denomination’s offering 
to the common treasury. 

I believe Methodism has three 
contributions to make to ecumeni- 
cal Christianity: first, Wesley’s no- 
tion of scriptural holiness as the 
final touchstone of every achieve- 
ment that would call itself Chris- 
tian; secondly, religious experience, 
or the utilization of the emotional 
nature in the formation of Chris- 
tian character, which is our cen- 
turies-old emphasis; and, thirdly, 
the connectional system, which is 
the most effective polity ever devised 
in Protestantism for translating 
spiritual intent into deeds. But 
these things we have not gotten 
across; because, I think, we have 
not properly appraised our own her- 
itage. 

We come to a final barrier to mu- 
tual interpretation, one in which we 
all share guilt. It is the general 
fogginess of mind with regard to 
the meaning of church unity. Be- 
fore men can communicate, they 
must use the same language. Presi- 
dent Van Dusen of Union Semi- 
nary, in his Fondren Lectures on 
“World Christianity,” lists six cur- 
rent definitions of “church” and 
four clearly distinguishable mean- 
ings of “unity” which ecumenicists 
are rather indiscriminatingly em- 
ploying. 

So weighty a problem cannot be 
solved in a sentence. But it is my 
conviction that, if we are to com- 
municate fruitfully at interdenomi- 
national levels, we must interpret 
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“unity” not as “identity” but as 
“equivalence.” To bring the several 
communions to identify of either 
faith or polity is a hopeless quest. 

Robertson of Brighton preached a 
famous sermon a century ago in 
which he said that true universality 
is to be found in only two places— 
in Christ and in the aggregate of 
humanity. To think that any one 
denominational formulation can en- 
compass the whole of Christian 
truth is sinfully impertinent. 

But suppose we think of “unity” 
as “equivalence” rather than iden- 


tity. The theology, for example, of 
me Eucharist held by an Anglican, 

a Southern Baptist’s theory of the 
Lord’ s Supper, and a Quaker’ s view 
of corporate silent communion just 
about run the spectrum of Christian 


thought. It is hard to envisage any 
significant identity of theological 
content in them. Yet, could we not 
say that in terms of religious satis- 
faction they are equivalent? 
Different as our speculative inter- 
pretations might be, the three ex- 
periences of Christ’s presence lead 
to a comparable result in terms of 
religious uplift. And if the three 
communions could be _ restrained 


from repudiating one another’s dif- 
ferences and recognize the common 
object of devotion and mutual edifi- 
cation, “unity” of the sort that 
counts most would be a fact. 

Of course, we shall probably al- 
ways be dogged by those who insist 
on literal identity. Doctor Wilfred 

Grenfell, the famed Labrador mis- 
sionary, in interpreting the Gospel 
of John used to find difficulty in 
communicating the phrase, “The 
lamb of God” to the Eskimos, who 
had never seen a sheep. He sought 
an equivalent. He told them that 
Christ was the seal of God. 

He related this story in a church 
in Boston. The next mail pouch 
from the States contained a little, 
woolly, white lamb with a request 
that it be shown to the Eskimos, so 
that they might be delivered from 
such heretical theology. Plainly, the 
ecumenical movement is not for 
everyone. 

If each denomination will press 
forward along the path of its own 
genius and not repudiate the others, 
at last we shall all arrive within the 
sacred walls and dwell beneath that 
tree whose leaves, we are told, shall 
be for the healing of the nations. 


Is Mission Activity Necessary? 

It was a Jew who brought the Gospel to Rome, a Roman who 
took it to France, a Frenchman who took it to Scandinavia, a 
Scandinavian who took it to Scotland, a Scotsman who evangelized 
Ireland, and an Irishman who in turn made the missionary con- 
quest of Scotland. No country every originally received the Gospel 


except at the hands of an alien. 


—The Survey Bulletin (June 23, 


1958) 
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Preaching 


Sickness is a test to be met with a welcome. 


HOW 
TO BE SICK 
IN A CHRISTIAN WAY 


A Sermon by SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


E LIVE in what is probably 


the healthiest generation 


ever, but we also live in a genera- 


tion that knows what strain is. And, 
no matter what health provision we 
may make or whatever freedom 
from tension we may acquire, sick- 
ness seems to be part of the human 
scene. Christianity has something to 
say to us about how to meet our 
sicknesses. 

There are people who will say 
that such a proposition—“How to 
Be Sick in a Christian Way”—is a 
contradiction in terms. Christians 
ought not to be sick at all. 

There is a modicum of truth in 
this view. If we committed our lives 


Samuel M. Shoemaker, rector of Cal- 
vary Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is author of The Experiment of 
Faith (Harper & Bros., 1957). 
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and our problems completely to 
God, instead of trying to fight our 
way through them alone, we prob- 
ably should enjoy much better 
anh 

We all know the word “psycho- 
somatic.” It instances a modern 
recognition of an age-old fact— 





emotions play a great part in physi- 
cal illness. But this does not mean 
that all illness is caused by the mind 
and emotions, and that is why it 
contains only a partial truth. 

There are a few people (but very 
few) who live to an old age and 
then die suddenly with little sick- 
ness or pain. Most people go 
through a period of increasing in- 
firmity before death. 

I, for one, am not willing to say 
that illnesses in earlier life and in- 
firmities in age are completely out- 
side God’s scope and concern. I 
think he allowed sickness to enter 
the world at the same time evil did. 
And I think he has something to 
say to us about how we should meet 
sickness when it comes. 

I remember landing in France 
with a group of people and being 
ridiculously held up at customs be- 
cause I had an ancient typewriter 
with me. It seemed to dislocate the 
equilibrium of the French inspec- 
tors that an alien should cross the 
country to Switzerland with a type- 
writer in his possession, and to me 
this was so delaying and absurd 
that it upset me, too. 

Arriving in Paris, we had a few 
hours to spare and decided to drive 
to Chartres for a visit. By the time 
we arrived, I had a terrible cold. I 
admitted that the irritation in Cher- 
bourg caused it. But I handed it 
over to God and, by the time we 
returned to Paris, the cold was 
gone. 

That seemed to me a Christian 
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way to handle such a minor sick. 
ness. It had nothing in it of punish. 
ment. I broke a law of God and 
suffered the consequences for what 


I had done. 


HERE is another sickness we 

cannot accept in a Christian 
way because it needs to be faced 
honestly and truly resisted. That is 
the sickness which we create to es- 
cape things in life which we fear or 
detest. Dr. Reuel Howe says, “For 
some, physical illness becomes a 
means of protection from the 
threatening encounters of life.” 

We have all seen it at times. Here 
is a man whose personal and family 
relationships are so screwed up that 
he sees no way to unravel them. 
So he has arthritis. Here is a woman 
whose household drudgery gets her 
down. She falls downstairs and 
breaks her hip. 

Some people are always whining 
when they have a cold or mash their 
fingers with a hammer. Attention- 
getting factors loom large. These 
people may develop real symptoms, 
when the origin really is selfishness 
and calculated self-interest. Watch 
how often these “invalids” get up to 
do what they want, but are sick 
when someone else in the family 
wants them to do what he wishes. 

This kind of sickness is directly 
related to sin; and, if the sin is 
faced, confessed, and forgiven, the 
sickness usually fades. 

Then there is the sickness that 
arises from long-standing resent- 
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ment and unforgiveness. The late 
Dr. Cliffe, a Canadian, told a 
woman who came to him for heal- 
ing from arthritis. He knew from 
the symptoms that the emotional 
factors in her case were strong. 
Probing, he found that she and her 
sister were at loggerheads. Their 
father had died, leaving the bulk 
of his estate to the sister and a pit- 
tance to her. 

Her arthritis was traceable largely 
to bitterness. She faced this, apolo- 
gized to her sister, and asked for 
reconciliation. The sister conceded 
to reconciliation and, incidentally, 
called her lawyer and had the estate 
divided in half. The arthritis began 
to disappear. 

It would have been wrong if that 
doctor, with wonderful healing 
power, had not got at the emotional 
and moral factors in this illness; 
and it would have been wrong if 
the woman had decided simply to 
be an arthritic. For her, being sick 
“in a Christian way” was to sur- 
render resentment and become rec- 
onciled with her sister. 

But all illnesses cannot be treated 
so. Paul had some kind of stubborn 
illness. He prayed three times for 
it to go away, and it did not leave. 
But he did receive divine guidance 
from God: “My grace is sufficient 
for you, for my power is made per- 
fect in weakness.” 

The adamant faith healers who 
say that all sickness is removable by 
faith and prayer, have a difficult 
time with this one. I don’t think 
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Paul lacked in faith or prayer, yet 
his infirmity was not healed. 

One of the godliest women I 
knew in New York, a worker in a 
large Sunday school and a great be- 
liever, lay sick for years with arth- 
ritis, suffering intense agony at 
times. There seems to be no dis- 
coverable relationship between per- 
sonal faith, and even holiness, and 
being sick or well. Illness, like rain, 
falls on “the just and on the un- 
just.” 

The first thing a Christian feels, 
when sickness befalls him, is prob- 
ably the same sense of fear and re- 
sistance as everyone else feels. How 
serious is this? Will it be fatal? Or, 
in the case of an older person, is 
this the beginning of the breakup 
and the end? 

All of us are human before we 
are Christian, but our faith in Christ 
gives us something better to meet 
life’s crises with than mere human- 
ity can. If we are sufficiently free of 
pain to be philosophical, maybe we 
shall be wise enough to remember 
that we are not alone in our illness, 
that countless others have the same 
illness at this same hour. This is 
part of the experience of being hu- 
man, and maybe we do not under- 
stand some of its deeper aspects 
uatil we have been tried by sickness. 

What else is the meaning of the 
Greek phrase pathe mathein— 
learning by suffering? 

We can be brash, feckless, and 
ungrateful when we are _boister- 
ously well, as I have been many 
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times. I don’t think we should say, 
“I’ve had my share of sickness,” as 
if there were a heap of it piled in 
the middle of life somewhere and 
each person had to bear his part. 
But we know that sickness is a test 
and we must meet it in faith, not in 
fear; in something like a welcome, 
not in resistance. 

Then, philosophically, we may 
remind ourselves that there are al- 
ways two things in life: what hap- 
pens and how we react to what 
iappens. We cannot always control 
vhat happens, but we can usually 
ontrol our reactions to these hap- 
penings. This is why character must 
be superior to circumstances. 

Probably when polio came to 
strike Franklin D. Roosevelt, it 
would have been easier for him to 
say, “I have evidently done all I was 
meant to do in life; now I shall re- 
tire to Hyde Park and finger my 
stamps.” But he became a politician 
and held the most arduous job in 
the country longer than anyone else. 

Never mind politics and view- 
points: his worst enemy must grant 
him an accolade for personal 
bravery and physical courage. Many 
have been crushed by this affliction, 
which seemed only to whet his 
courage. He put in years of en- 
forced retirement, of studying his- 
tory, and (consciously or uncon- 
sciously) preparing for a role of 
leadership. 

The short illness may be a bless- 
ing as well. It gives us time to be 
still and think. Our daily life, how- 
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ever well planned, degenerates into 
too much of a rush. Occasionally, 
we may need the white sheets, the 
unfigured walls, the quiet routine 
of the hospital—or the changed 
habits of the household—to give us 
an enforced opportunity to be quiet, 
to discover that we are not indis- 
pensable, and to reflect and pray, 
The very change of hours and cir. 
cumstances suggests something 
akin to a spiritual retreat. Let us 
use this time apart in spiritually 
profitable ways. 

Let me suggest something else: 
when you are sick, try to have peo- 
ple pray for you—not only for your 
recovery but for blessings in sick- 
ness and for God to use the illness 
for his glory. 

I believe greatly in what science 
can do, but I know equally well its 
limitations. It cannot of itself heal 
the emotions and release those 
streams of spiritual force which 
have healing powers. They are re- 
leased principally through prayer. 
If you are weak and in much pain, 
it may be hard to concentrate on 
praying for yourself for a long 
period of time, but it helps to be 
aware that others are holding your 
needs before God with concern, 
with faith, and with steadiness. This 
can help as much as medicine. 

We ought never to leave sick 
people merely to chemistry and sur- 
gery. Every church should pray 
regularly for them, and we should 
request prayers when we are sick. 
I feel reasonably sure that at times 
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the extra supply of courage, the 
positiveness of outlook, even some- 
times the will to live, itself, are 
given through intercessory prayer. 

Now here is a word about the 
kind of illness that goes along with 
»} approaching old age. Most of us 
realize what it means for people 
who face increasing blindness, deaf- 
ness, or confinement, to reorganize 
daily routines—getting up, break- 
fast, devotions, a radio or television 
program, reading, sewing, sleeping, 
accounts, household chores—so as 
to create variety. 

My mother did this during 10 
years of being much by herself. and 
cut off from earlier good health and 
active life. Sometimes she would 
say to me in the old, buoyant way, 
“| don’t know where the days go 
0.” She always resented it, if she 
were not wakened when a visitor 
came. She would say, “I can sleep 
anytime, I have nothing else to do; 
but I want to see my friends when 
they come.” 

There is another idea for older, 
confined persons. It comes from a 
woman whom I knew years ago. 
She never had good health, but 
lived a vigorous mental life—her 
usually brief letters were gems of 
wit and wisdom. I asked one day 
how she whiled away long, lonely 
hours. Her reply I have never for- 
gotten: “All my life I have been 
taking exposures—travel, books, 
thoughts. Now for the first time I 
have time to develop my films.” 
Isn’t that a philosophy for every 
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older person? This is more than 
merely remembering and “living in 
the past.” It is constructive learning 
from the past, for the development 
of a film is more than a remem- 
bered exposure. 

So, it seems that the Christian 
way to be sick is to be sure that 
unconfessed and unforgiven sins 
are not causing it. If our sickness 
does not yield to this therapy, then 
let us seek a lesson from it. It is 
a test and an opportunity. Let us 
pray for ourselves and ask others 
to pray. Let us talk no nonsense 
about God’s “punishment” of us: 
he is not that kind of God. Let us 
heed the warnings. Much depends 
upon whether we take sickness in 
faith or in rebellion. 

God is still at work when we are 
sick and may have a blessing in it 
for us. 

A well-known clergyman in New 
York was sick in the Adirondacks 
with tuberculosis for two years as 
a young man. He told me it was 
worth more than a college educa- 
tion to him; and he came back to 
lead a great church, where he is still 
the pastor. He had learned what it 
means to be sick in a Christian way! 


Thy Will 
For many years, O Lord, 
I called on Thee in vain, 
But could not say, 
Or would not say, 
Thy will not mine be done. 


—Mrs. Paut Lewis 
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Education 


the 


Church 


and 


Theological 


Education 


By RICHARD A. UNDERWOOD 


Are our seminaries intellectual 
and spiritual seed-beds, affect- 


ing the very life of our church? 


O ONE WHO calls himself 
Christian can say he has not 
had a theological education. In its 
broadest sense, theological educa- 
tion is the means whereby the 
Church tells each succeeding gen- 
eration the story of its life. 
Many definitions of this have to 
do with nothing more than require- 
ments for ordination and annual 


Richard A. Underwood, a member 
of North Indiana Conference, is 
working on a doctor of philosophy 
degree at Drew University. 
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conference membership: four years 
of college and three or four years 
of seminary training beyond. Other 
definitions look upon theological 
education as professional training 
for the specialized aspects of pas. 
toral work: preaching, counseling, 
church administration, _ religious 
education, social service, public re. 
lations. 

The unfortunate implication of 
these definitions is that only minis 
ters-to-be need be concerned. The 
plain truth is that all members of 
every church are involved in theo- 
logical education. 

The question is not, “Should we 
have theological education?” but, 
“Is the theological education offered 
by the Church to all her members 
—clergy and laity alike—good or 
bad?” 

My own education in theology 
did not begin with my first class in 
seminary. Nor did it start with my] 
response to the call of God and the 
Church. Actually, it goes back to 
the answer my parents gave to my 
first expression of wonder about 
where God hides if no one can see 
him. And it continued with the 
first Sunday-school teacher who 
told me that God is like a father. 

No one who calls himself Chris 
tian can say he has not had a theo- 
logical education. In its broadest 
sense, theological education is the 
means whereby the Church tells 
each succeeding generation the story 
of its own life. 

When a man speaks or writes 
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about his personal experiences and 
critically reflects upon those experi- 
ences, we say he is speaking auto- 
biographically. When the Church 
speaks and writes about its experi- 
ences of God and tries to explain 
those experiences both to itself and 
to others, we say it is speaking theo- 
logically. When this autobiography 
of the Church—theology—meets 
positive acceptance on the part of 
any person, then theological educa- 
tion has taken place. 

For this to be truly theological 
education, oaieied three elements 
are essential: 

1. The Church must interpret its 
life in the light of its faith in Jesus 
Christ as the revelation of God. The 
Church must see its existence in 
terms of its divinely appointed task : 
to bear witness to the supreme love 
and power of God as he has re- 
vealed himself, not to mankind in 


fF general but to his Church in the 


person of Jesus Christ. 

The Church cannot continue to 
be the Church and fail to bear this 
The Church is the Church 
only because it has been called into 
being, and continues to be sus- 
tained, by the redeeming power of 
God. If it attempts to justify its 
existence in any other terms, no 
matter how noble or humanitarian, 
it is no longer speaking and acting 
as the Church. 

2. The Church, in so interpreting 
its own life, must concern itself 
with individual persons—not mere 
units in a crowd or members of a 


witness. 
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class. Not only must the Church 
speak to persons; it must allow it- 
self to be questioned by persons. A 
conversation must take place be- 
tween the Church and persons. 

This is probably the root mean- 
ing of theological education in the 
Church. But the Church must see 
to it that this conversation takes 
place at a level deep enough to re- 
quire all the resources of faith. And 
it must make sure that the answers 
to the questions put speak power- 
fully to the needs of persons, needs 
that rise out of the ultimate issues 
of human existence. 

The Church must be con- 
stantly aware of the world to which 
both it and the persons with whom 
it is speaking are bound. This 
means that the Church will recog- 
nize its inescapable involvement in 
the world. But it will do so without 
surrendering the divine claim upon 
it to speak out in judgment against 
all injustice and aggression, and in 
compassion for all suffering and 
want. 

If theological education is at- 
tempted in a setting which is obliv- 
ious of the world, it will not be 
education. If it is attempted in a 
setting which is preoccupied with 
the world and has nothing to do 
with God, it will not be theological. 

Theological education, then, must 
both be instructed by and issue in 
these three elements: knowledge of 
the faith, knowledge of the self, 
and knowledge of the world. They 
need to be present in all theological 
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education, whether for ministers or 
lay people. 

As for theological education in 
The Methodist Church today: 

Sadly, there seems to exist a great 
gulf between the life of the church 
at large and the theological faculties 
of our seminaries. Responsibility for 
this gulf must rest both with pro- 
fessors who look upon active par- 
ticipation in the nonteaching affairs 
of the church as a threat to their 
study and with ministers who are 
inclined to look upon the theologi- 
cal professor as one who has noth- 
ing relevant to say concerning the 
life of the parish. 

Our seminaries seem to be looked 
upon today as professional training 
schools, rather than as seedbeds of 
intellectual and spiritual growth 
that could affect the life of the 
whole church. The truth of this is 
indicated by the pressure put upon 
seminarians to serve charges during 
their student life. This pressure is 
inevitable in view of both the short- 
age of ministers and the financial 
needs of the students. But it is im- 
possible to do justice to both re- 
sponsibilities. The attempt to do so 
results in tension which takes a 
heavy toll in energy and effective- 
ness of future leadership. 

Furthermore, there seems to be 
in the church an antitheological 
bias expressing itself in the attitude 
that theology is an impertinent 
luxury that can be afforded only by 
a few eccentrics. Laymen are not 
supposed to know anything, or care 
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anything about theology, they mug 
content themselves with the finan. 
cial and administrative policies of 
the church. 

Our church cannot afford to hold 
such concepts. We cannot limit the. 
ological education to those few who 
are professionally associated with 
the church. It is the duty of every 
lay person to claim his right to 4 
valid theological education. 

After all, the Christian faith js 
not a matter of opinion. Through: 
out the nearly 2,000 years of its life, 
the Church has had something def- 
nite, and something binding, to say 
about God, about Christ, about the 
Church, about man. 

The Church believes and teaches 
that the truth represented by these 
statements has been revealed to it. 
But this does not mean the isolated 
individual can, by some mystical 
experience, make this truth his own, 
Quite to the contrary, the full power 
of this truth can claim the person 
only insofar as that person comes 
to some understanding of the way 
in which the Church speaks about 
this truth. 

The mark of participation in the 
church is not a nebulous experience 
of a heart strangely warmed. 
Rather, it is actually a_ hear 
strangely warmed by the process 0! 
coming to an ever fuller realization 
of what the Church is talking about 
when it speaks of God, of Christ 
of the Church and of man. This 
ever fuller realization can be noth 
ing else than theological education. 
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Pastor’s Study 


Biblical an 


Health Laws: 
d Modern 


Biblical scapegoats and releasing of birds may 


have been more than just superstition, after all. 


By J. CARTER SWAIM 


HEN New York City’s 

health department was first 
established, the commissioners de- 
plored the fact that such a great 
metropolis had paid so little atten- 
tion to public health. “This is a 
remarkable fact,” they said, “con- 
sidering the antiquity of the Mosaic 
Code, the greatest collection of 
health laws ever published.” 

The Mosaic Code of the Old Tes- 
tament saw a close relation between 
religion and health. The only health 
officers in that ancient community 
were those who led temple worship. 

Leviticus describes the duties of 
those priests, though the chapters 
(11-15) that set forth the regula- 
tions have been called “perhaps the 
least attractive in the whole Bible.” 


]. Carter Swaim is director of the 
department of English Bible in the 
National Council of Churches’ divi- 
sion of Christian education. 
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Actually, from the viewpoint of 
anthropology, they seem to be made 
up of primitive taboos. From soci- 
ology’s point of view, they reflect 
practices that may seem unneces- 
sarily harsh and cruel. From the 
point of view of medicine, they have 
little to offer the modern practi- 
tioner. 

Admittedly, too, their language 
is not our language. The fact is, 
however, that their problems are 
our problems. 

A number of medical terms used 
in the Revised Standard Version 
are more in keeping with modern 
technical knowledge than the terms 
of the King James. Leviticus 13:30 
gives directions for diagnosing what 
K]V calls “a dry scall.” RSV calls 
it “an itch.” Leviticus 13:39 KJV 
refers to “a freckled spot that 
groweth.” “Freckle” seems to be 
used in the sense of “scab.” 

A freckle is now a bit of brown 
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pigmentation which may lend sauci- 
ness to the face of a small boy or 
charm to a young girl. The Revised 
Standard Version here reads: “. . . it 
is tetter that has broken out in the 
skin.” Tetter is defined as “any of 
various vesicular skin diseases, as 
ringworm, eczema, and herpes.” 

Irregular sexual practices, dis- 
guised in KJV as “confusion” 
(Leviticus 18:23), are in RSV 
frankly and accurately called “per- 
version.” 

Since religion, government, and 
medical care were all a common 
concern, the Scripture provides cer- 
tain diagnostic regulations to guide 
priests. In the detection of that large 
number of afflictions covered by the 
term “leprosy,” a change in the 
color of the hair was held to be an 
important symptom. 

A sore spot which “appears no 
deeper than the skin, and the hair 
in it has not turned white” (Levit- 
icus 13:4) was not considered seri- 
ous. On the other hand, “if there is 
a white swelling in the skin, which 
has turned the hair white” (Levit- 
icus 13:10), drastic treatment is re- 
quired. Again, in the case of diff- 
culty with the scalp or beard, “if it 
appears deeper than the skin, and 
the hair in it is yellow and thin” 
(Leviticus 13:30), another diagnosis 
is indicated. 

Quarantine is a term now used 
for the temporary isolation of per- 
sons who are either suffering from 
communicable disease or have been 
exposed to it. The term, derived 
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from the Latin and indicating q 
period of 40 days, seems to have 
originated in the 12th century in 
Venice, where incoming ships were 
required to wait offshore for 4) 
days. 

Until 1937, New York harbor re. 
quired all vessels to anchor at 
“Quarantine”—which was a US, 
Public Health station located on the 
Staten Island bank of the Narrows 
—and undergo inspection by medi- 
cal officers. Now, however, the word 
of the ship’s physician is accepted, 

The Hebrew medical code also 
provided for quarantine. If diag- 
nosis of suspicious signs has not 
been completed, “the priest shall 
shut up the diseased person for 
seven days” (Leviticus 13:4; com- 
pare 13:26, 31). If the symptoms 
continue but are not too pro- 
nounced, “the priest shall shut up 
the person with the itching disease 
for seven days more” (Leviticus 13: 
22 
IF} « 

Americans in middle life can re- 
call when fumigation was practiced. 
Fresh air, sunlight, and thorough 
scrubbing of walls and contents are 
now deemed more effective. Where 
disease is suspected, scrubbing with 
disinfectants is still recommended 
for kitchen equipment, table service, 
and bathroom fixtures. 

Leviticus 14:40f describes a proc 
ess more crude and cumbersome, 
but evidently intended to obtain a 
similar result: “The priests shall 
command that they take out the 
stones in which is the disease and 
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throw them into an unclean place 
outside the city; and he shall cause 
the inside of the house to be scraped 
round about.” 

40} Cuspidors, found until fairly re- 

cently in hotel lobbies, railway sta- 

re- | tions, and many living rooms, have 
at | been replaced by “Spitting Prohib- 
JS. } ited” signs. The reason sometimes 
the f given: “spitting spreads disease.” 
ws The Hebrews knew this, too, and 
edi- f Leviticus 15:8 provides that “if he 
ord F who has the discharge spits on one 
‘ed. | who is clean, then he shall wash his 
lso F clothes, and bathe himself in water, 
‘ag- f and be unclean until the evening.” 
not F Provision is also made for disinfect- 
rall } ing beds (Leviticus 15:4) and sad- 
for F dies (Leviticus 15:9) that may have 
m-f been contaminated by infection. 
ms | “And the earthen vessel which he 
r0- § who has the discharge touches shall 
up f be broken; and every vessel of wood 
‘ase F shall be rinsed in water” (Leviticus 
13: | 15:12). 

In American communities, a doc- 
re- | tor who sees patients with certain 
ed. } highly communicable infections is 
igh } required to notify the local health 
are f authorities. Under certain circum- 
ere | stances something of this kind was 
ith } required also in ancient Israel. Levi- 
led ticus 14:35 states that when there is 
ic; F reason to believe that a house is 

infected. “Then he who owns the 

‘0¢ F house shall come and tell the priest, 

né, f ‘There seems to me to be some sort 
1 2} of disease in my house.’” 

Westerners are likely to consider 

that the worst thing about caste- 

ridden countries is that the pariah 
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class must keep out of the way of 
other classes. Equally cruel appears 
the banishment imposed upon lep- 
ers in Leviticus 13:45f: “The leper 
who has the disease shall wear torn 
clothes and let the hair of his head 
hang loose, and he shall cover his 
upper lip and cry, “Unclean, un- 
clean... he shall dwell alone in 
a habitation outside the camp.” 

If this seems cruel, we must re- 
mind ourselves that the priests were 
actually using what seemed then 
the necessary method for preventing 
the spread of contagion. Every 
modern hospital has its isolation 
ward, and every large center of 
population its isolation hospital for 
just such a purpose. 


MPLICIT in the Scripture, re- 

ligion can never be regarded 
as a separate compartment of life. 
The physical well-being of the com- 
munity, the treatment of neighbors, 
the worship of God’s house are 
equally its concern. For the He- 
brews, religion was never simply a 
matter of mystical experience or 
private enjoyment. It had to find 
expression in the life of the com- 
munity. 

The provision that public health 
should be a concern of the religious 
authorities was not abrogated by 
our Lord. To the leper whom he 
had cleansed, Jesus said: “Go and 
show yourself to the priest, and 
make an offering for your cleans- 
ing, as Moses commanded, for a 


proof to the people” (Luke 5:14; 
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Matthew 8:4; and Mark 1:44). 

The “offering for your cleansing,” 
prescribed by Moses and recom- 
mended by Jesus (Luke 5:14) is 
interesting. “Two living clean 
birds” were to be obtained (Levit- 
icus 14:4). One of the birds was 
to be offered as a sacrifice, and 
its blood sprinkled “seven times 
upon him who is to be cleansed .. .” 
(Leviticus 14:7). 

The seven times was no doubt 
intended to suggest the complete- 
ness of the cure, just as Naaman 
was required to bathe seven times 
in the Jordan in order for healing 
to be effected (2 Kings 5:10, 14). 
Then, “he shall... let the living 
bird go into the open field” (Levit- 
icus 14:7). 

We in the 20th century are likely 
to dismiss the latter as a curious 
survival of primitive magic, com- 
parable to Azazel, the scapegoat. 
Leviticus 16:21f provides that in the 
ritual of atonement the priest “shall 
lay both his hands upon the head of 
the live goat, and confess over him 
all the iniquities of the people... 
and he shall put them upon the 
head of the goat, and send him away 
into the wilderness. . . . The goat 
shall bear all their iniquities upon 
him to a solitary land.” 

Whatever the origin of this 
strange custom, it undoubtedly had 
great therapeutic value. Those who 
watched the goat disappear could 
see their sins being taken off to a 
place remote and unknown where 
they would never trouble again. 
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A similar technique is still em, 
ployed in some youth conference 
In moments of high commitmen, 
young people write on a piece ¢ 
paper the name of some sin o 
weakness over which they wish t 
gain the victory. All present the 
march around the campfire and toy} 
these pieces of paper into the flame, 
symbolizing the fact that these hate. 
ful things are being forever put ou 
of one’s life. Nobody thinks there is 
anything magical or superstitious 
about this. It is rather symbolic and 
sacramental: an outward and visible 
sign of an inner and _ invisible 
change. Moreover, the performance 
of the outward act tends to clinch 
the inward resolve. 

So with the bird that was released 
“into the open field.” For the 
cleansed man it was not a magical 
but a sacramental act. It symbolized 
many things: the bird would 
quickly escape out of sight. So the 
man’s previous isolation and unac- 
ceptability were carried away into 
the unknown. The bird, once cap- 
tured and held in bondage, was 
now free to roam wherever it 
wanted. The patient, formerly sep- 
arated from others by his disease, 
was now freed of restraints. 

The church has always considered 
baptism as a symbol of the washing 
away of sin. Perhaps Christians of 
the 20th century need to develop 
other symbolic acts, so that the 
healed man may feel himself given 
a new lease on life, like a bird re- 
leased from a cage. 
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pastor & Parsonage 


reasure Chest 


S IT really true? This question 

came from a clergyman in a 
small New England hamlet. The 
librarian of the General Theological 
Library in Boston, Miss Marjorie 
Stone, was quick to answer that it 
was indeed a fact—he could borrow 
from a collection of more than 45,- 
000 books on almost any subject 
pertaining to religion of all de- 
nominations; there would be no 
charge; and postage would be paid 
both ways by the library—since he 
lived in New England. 

The General Theological Library, 
at 53 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass., 
seems to be the only one of its kind. 
It is true that there are other lend- 
ing libraries for clergymen, but they 
are supported and administered by 
seminaries, either denominational 
or undenominational. But this 
unique library is independent; 
serves Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews; and has on its administrative 
staff representatives from each 
group. Books are sent to every state 
in the union and to Hawaii. Post- 
age is paid both ways for those re- 
siding in New England only. Due 
to limited funds of the library, those 
living outside this area are asked to 
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on Beacon Hill 


By GRACE V. GUINAN 


pay the postage. But no charge is 
ever made for the loan of books. 

This unique library dates back to 
1860. The Rev. Charles Burroughs, 
rector of a church in Newburyport, 
Mass., was fortunate in owning 
more than 3,000 books. He knew 
that many clergymen did not own 
such books and did not have access 
to them through their town li- 
braries. So he interested 11 other 
persons, both clergymen and lay- 
men, in a General Theological Li- 
brary, “to promote the interests of 
religion and the diffusion of theo- 
logical learning.” 

The library was launched within 
two years with about 700 volumes. 
A charter was obtained from the 
Massachusetts General Court in 
1865, “for the purpose of promot- 
ing its benevolent and noble de- 
signs.” 

The project slowed down con- 
siderably during the Civil War. It 
took courage and patience to keep 
it going. But those interested had 
faith in the library and struggled on 
through the hard years. Soon it will 
be 100 years old. It keeps abreast of 
the times on current 
events, on the growth of religion 


o 
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religious 





of all sects. It is a means of research, 
a fount of inspiration. 

The library is unostentatious in 
appearance. It is housed in a Bul- 
finch house with bay windows; is 
built of brick; and has the dignity 
and charm of Old Boston. 

The edifice is mellowed by time. 
It has high-beamed ceilings, win- 
dows to the floor. It even has a bath- 
room in an entry right off the front 
hall; and where else but in Bos- 
ton could this be found? 

The floor boards are narrow, soft 
wood. Books reach from the floors 
almost to the ceilings in all rooms 
of the two floors and are carefully 
catalogued. In addition to writings 
on the religions of the world, there 
are volumes on ethics, psychology, 
biology, and sociology; also the lives 
of saints and scholars, volumes of 
sermons, reference books on the 
Bible. There is little fiction, unless 
it bears on subjects such as penol- 
ogy to show how people can be 
helped to lead better lives. 

In 1909, the library started issuing 
a quarterly bulletin listing new 
books. Later a page or two of the 
bulletin were used for bibliography 
on topics of interest to clergymen. 
The library has a file of these bulle- 
tines, available to ministers, priests, 
and rabbis, which shows the devel- 
opment of Christian and Jewish 
ministry through the years. 

A person can glean facts on the 
growth of religious education, 
charity, and philanthropy, the im- 
provement of family life, and the 
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work accomplished in the mission 
fields all over the world. Worth 
while books on subjects of interest 
to the religious are purchased as 
they are published and are reported 
in the next issue of the bulletin, 

Those studying for the ministry 
in any religion are granted the same 
privilege of borrowing books as 
those who are ordained; for the 
library takes it for granted that 
these young men will be in the re 
ligious field some day. The library 
goes a step further. Three laymen 
may be recommended by each 
clergyman to borrow books with 
out charge, and the postage is paid 
both ways, if the person lives in 
New England. 

The reading room is a tranquil 
spot, well lighted, and lends itself 
beautifully to research work, study, 
or the writing of sermons. There 
is a plot of ground, enclosed on all 
four sides by brick walls, which can 
be seen from the reading room, 
Miss Marjorie Stone, the librarian, 
hopes to make it into an attractive 
outdoor retreat for use during warm 
weather. Already she has planted 
vines along the walls and, due to 
her enthusiasm, no doubt another 
year wiil see this project come to 
fruition. 

The librarian and her assistant 
take time out for tea in the after- 
noon. They invite those in the read- 
ing room to join them. And it is 
surprising what is accomplished 
during these moments of fellow- 
ship. 
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Methodist Counterpart: 


HY ERY MINISTER has extensive library services available to him 
—free—at the tip of his pen. He may borrow books by mail! 

Among libraries offering loan services to ministers are seven of the 
ten Methodist seminary libraries, according to our recent survey. The 
exceptions are: Boston, Perkins, and Candler schools of theology. Two 
of these find the need being met by other libraries. 

Five of these libraries are willing to lend books to-ministers of all de- 
nominations. Duke Divinity School library lends to ministers living 
anywhere in the United States and Canada. All other seminaries, how- 
ever, limit services to their particular areas. Drew University and Wesley 
Theological Seminary serve only their alumni; but Drew will lend books 
to Methodist Church officials known to them. 

To borrow books from these circulating libraries is simple. Generally, 
two titles are available for two to four weeks, not including transporta- 
tion time, with one renewal; and postage is paid one way by the library. 

Variations of these rules are concerned with postage: Garrett Biblical 
Institute requires a $1.00 deposit. The borrower pays postage both ways 
from Iliff School of Theology. 

Duke Divinity School, Durham, N.C., seems to have an outstanding 
system among Methodist seminaries: the Henry Harrison Jordan Loan 
Library, which was established by a trust fund in 1947. The requesting 
minister is sent a registration card, an up-to-date catalog of titles, and a 
form letter outlining its organization and services, which agree with 
the general rules stated above. 

Besides the lending by mail, other free services offered by seminary 
libraries are: inter-library loans (Iliff and Drew); reference by mail 
(Garrett, Drew, and Perkins); and housing of Methodist historical li- 
braries (Boston and Drew). Drew University also offers a photocopying 
service, for which a cost charge is made. 


Often a group of men is found in 
the reading room and, except for a 
courteous greeting, not one word 
has been spoken. But over a steam- 
ing cup of tea, barriers vanish. 

Many a theological student learns, 
by discussing subjects with clergy- 
men well along in years, much that 
cannot be found in books. And these 
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seasoned ministers get fresh ideas 
from the younger men. What is of 
particular importance is the ex- 
change of ideas and points of view 
among the religions of different 
groups. 

The library now sends books to 
armed forces chaplains stationed in 
in the United States and hopes to 
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A Word of Advice... 


The effect of the secularization 
of modern society on missionary 
work and the desirability of found- 
ing indigeneous mission churches 
are discussed by the Rev. C. B. 
Brink in an article in Die Kerk- 
bode, the official organ of the 
Dutch Reformed Church (Neder- 
duitse Gereformeerde Kerk). ... 

In the article he states that it 
cannot be denied that at times and 
countries civilization 
proved to be a strong ally of Chris- 
tianity and often furthered the mis- 
sionary cause. It is, however, doubt- 
ful whether civilization can still be 
regarded as an aid to the Christian 
mission. It has become an accepted 
principle in missionary practice 
that the way of life of the people 
to whom the Gospel is preached 
must be disturbed as little as pos- 


in certain 


sible and that national and tribal 
customs must only be rejected 
when they clash with the clear 
tenets of the Christian truth. 

The main reason for this is that 
civilization itself has by its denial 
of the ethical principles of Chris- 
tianity given the non-Christian rea- 
the Christian 
preacher: Physician, cure thyself! 
The Church will have to suffer be- 
ing condemned together with civi- 


son to admonish 


lization or it will have to free itself 
from the grip which civilization 
has on it in the world today. 


—Dutch Reformed Church 
Monthly Newsletter 
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extend this service to those over. 
seas. This idea has its problems, 
of course; for books sent to distant 
places would be absent from the 
library for a considerable length of 
time. 

Until recently, the huge back 
room on the first floor was used by 
the staff for recreation. But, desiring 
to give more and more enjoyment 
to the library’s patrons, by mutual 
agreement it was made into a 
periodical room. 

The library is on top of a hill, 
and there is no elevator in the 
building. Some persons find it diff- 
cult to climb the hill and the flights 
of stairs. Now patrons may enter 
the periodical room on the first 
floor, enjoy the reading materials 
there, and rest as long as they wish 
before going upstairs. 

The library is open, without 
charge, to any person desiring to 
enjoy the books on the premises. 

Those wishing books by mail are 
requested to submit a list. The first 
two books available are sent the 
day the list arrives, if possible; and 
when they are returned, the next 
two will be on their way. If the 
same books are wanted by a num- 
ber of persons, there will, of course, 
be a waiting period. But requests 
are not forgotten or overlooked. 

The library hopes to expand. It in- 
vites any clergyman, Catholic, Prot- 
estant, or Jew, to enjoy its facilities. 
Just a post card to the library opens 
a treasure chest to those who need 
and can enjoy its wealth. 
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Watch Night 
in 
I lolly wood 


3y CHARLES S. KENDALL 


Pastor of First Methodist Church, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


OW will your people greet the 
New Year? I can tell how First 
Church, Hollywood, did it last year. 
People of all ages are invited to 
attend a community sing at church. 
Activities begin at 7:30 o’clock, with 
the youth choir singing. The chil- 
dren’s choir sings, too, and favorite 
hymns are selected and sung by the 
congregation. An impromptu male 
quartet gives “Will your anchor hold 
in the storms of life?” Of course peo- 
ple straggle in, but several hundred 
had come by 8:15. 

A motion picture, suitable for 
family showing, had been selected, 
well publicized, and projection equip- 
ment set up for as nearly “profes- 
sional” showing as possible. The pic- 
ture began at 8:20 o’clock and lasted 
until almost 9:30. The program in- 
cluded several scenic travel shorts in 
addition to the family feature. 

Then, as the lights came on, the 
congregation was invited to divide ac- 
cording to age groups for fun and 
fellowship. The nursery and kinder- 
garten had their own plans. Juniors 
and junior highs had projects. High- 
schoolers wanted activity in the gym. 
The college-age folk gathered around 
the piano. Adults clustered in unoccu- 
pied places to talk everything from 
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“how’s the baby” to national politics. 
The minister offered a tour of his 
study to any who hadn’t been there, 
and he had too many takers. The hour 
of fellowship went quickly. Soon the 
groups gathered in the dining room. 
At 11 o'clock, the candle-lighted 
sanctuary was opened, and the con- 
gregation filed in. In addition to those 
who had spent the whole evening at 
the church, others came from ones 
parties. Each person was handed a 
blank envelope containing a card. 

Every person was expected to look 
ahead into the new year and jot down 
some things he hoped to do. These 
resolutions could be written as the 
minister spoke. Each person wrote 
briefly, simply, and sincerely, confi- 
dent that no other eyes than his own 
would ever see what he wrote. Then 
each card was tucked into its enve- 
lope and the envelope was sealed and 
addressed to himself. 

When the time came to go to the 
altar for Holy Communion, each one 
left his envelope at the altar to be re- 
turned to him by mail during Holy 
Week of the new year. People came 
quietly, knelt, prayed, communed, and 
returned to their seats, As the Com- 
munion table was again covered, the 
choir sang, “Take my life, and let it 
be.” 

As the hymn concluded with, 
“Take myself, and I will be ever, 
only, all for thee,” the tower chimes 
began to play. In the neighborhood, 
horns sounded, bells pealed, and a few 
shots rang out. The old year was 
ended, and the new had begun. 

As the lights came on, the congre- 
gation formed a fellowship circle and 
hand in hand sang “Blest be the tie 
that binds.” 
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Pastor’s Study 


Will Christians have the faith 
to resist new idolatries that 
tempt them in the space age? 


What Sputniks Told Us 
About Religion 


S A THEOLOGIAN I wel- 
comed the Russian scientific 
achievements represented in the 
sputniks. They have done more for 
America than our recent preach- 
ing, writing, and cries for national 


repentance. The sputniks have re- 
vealed more about us to ourselves 
than have all of our churches and 
synagogues in recent years. What 
have they revealed? 

They have shown us to be a na- 
tion of contemptuous pride and self- 
assurance. We were certain that no 
people on the earth possessed our 
knowledge and wisdom. Nobody 
could possibly catch up, much less 
surpass our scientific achievements, 
our power, and our strength. No- 
body could compete with good old 


Jerald C. Brauer is dean of the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where he originally 
addressed this article to a conference 
on, “Religion Faces the Space Age.” 
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By JERALD C. BRAUER 
Reprinted from Advance (Mar., 1958) 


American “know-how,” we thought. 

Suddenly our assurance has been 
badly shattered! Our deadliest ene- 
mies now appear as intelligent and 
as capable as we. In fact, in one 
key area they have surpassed us. 
This is a bitter pill for many Ameri- 
cans to swallow. It is doubly bitter 
because Americans have ignored re- 
peated warnings of churches, scien- 
tists, and others. 

The sputniks also show us to be 
a frustrated and insecure people. 
In fact, we even appear as a fearful 
people. Our childish reactions to 
the Russian discoveries call into 
question our ability to exercise re- 
sponsible world leadership at this 
time of crisis. But we have no 
choice; our power and resources 
place us at the center of world lead- 
ership in the new space age. It is 
fortunate that the sputniks came 
early in the atomic epoch to make 
absolutely clear our lack of courage, 
patience, and maturity. 
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As one committed to the Chris- 
tian faith and drawing from the 
Judeo-Christian understanding of 
history, man, and ethics, I cannot 
avoid the conclusion that the sput- 
niks are a finger of God pointing 
at our people. Certainly the cold 
historical fact of the sputniks makes 
us face ourselves more honestly than 
we have for a long time in our his- 
tory. 

The question is how we have 
reacted and how we will react to 
this judgment. To be sure, its im- 
mediate lessons are apparent. Our 
actual defenses are inadequate, and 
we must remedy this at once. How- 
ever, even if we put our defenses 
in perfect order, this in itself is not 
the ultimate lesson to be learned 
from the sputniks. 

A basic flaw in our life is now 
glaringly apparent. As a nation we 
are not ready to live responsibly 
either with the dangers or the un- 
paralleled opportunities of the space 
age. This same is undoubtedly true 
of other nations, but we find our- 
selves in a position of unusual re- 
sponsibility for world leadership. 

As a theologian involved in and 
looking at this situation, my Chris- 
tian faith compels me to express 
three deep fears about our people in 
the space age. First, I am appalled 
by the extent to which our struggle 
with Russia colors and determines 
so much of our belief, thinking, and 
mores. We are so obsessed by the 
East-West opposition that Russia 
has become a bar before which we 
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judge all our actions. Is it not 
strange that what Russia does and 
says should be that which bothers 
us most as a people? It is almost as 
though by a perverse twist of his- 
tory we are more concerned about 
our competition with Russia than 
we are about our stance before God. 

For years our clergymen, educa- 
tors, authors, and concerned people 
have attempted to waken the Amer- 
ican people to the weaknesses of 
their educational system. Few lis- 
tened. Suddenly Russia launched 
the sputniks and now everybody 
clamors for better education. Notice 
we did not have adequate resources 
within our own culture to gain the 
necessary hearing and action from 
the public. Russian action deter- 
mined the public reaction. 

Even many of the proposals made 
are based primarily on Russian 
goals—except that we are to do a 
bigger and better job. The content, 
aims, methods, and extent of edu- 
cation cannot be prostituted to a 
scientific race between Russia and 
the United States. If such a thing 
happens Russia has. won even 
though we reach and maintain a 
higher degree of scientific achieve- 
ment. 

Even the race problem is now 
discussed primarily in relation to 
Russian actions. It is a disgrace that 
Americans, including religious lead- 
ers, often discover the blot of racial 
inequality on our nation because 
of its effects on our attempt to woo 
the peoples of the world away from 
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Russia. Not the fear of God, not 
the unjust misuse of fellow human 
beings but the fear of a bad com- 
parison with Russia is to determine 
our handling of the race question. 

How ironic for a nation sup- 
posedly under God! Little Rock 
proves that we cannot achieve racial 
equality on such a basis. Even if it 
were possible, the motivation is so 
apparently bankrupt it would never 
persuade the peoples of the world of 
the essential justice of our actions. 

As in education and race rela- 
tions, so in aid to underdeveloped 
peoples and nations the plea is often 
made that we must do this or Russia 
will outbid us and win the day. 
Again what Russia does is to deter- 
mine our motivation for action in 
relation to underdeveloped nations. 

Such a point of view has already 
surrendered all initiative to Russia 
and has trapped us in one of two 
precarious positions. Either this ex- 
cessive fear of the competitor pre- 
vents us from realistically apprais- 
ing the total situation, including our 
resources, or it prevents us as a na- 
tion from exploring the genuine 
indigenous heritage that is ours in 
order that we might find the most 
creative ways to act responsibly 
toward our world neighbors. 

The problem is not one of tacti- 
cal initiative. It goes far deeper. It 
involves a lack of perspective in our 
people and nation. We are so ob- 
sessed with our situation in relation 
to Russia in the atomic age that we 
do not have the freedom to exhibit 
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the best that is in us. Worse than 
that, we cannot find a standard by 
which to judge ourselves except that 
of Russian competition. As Chris- 
tianity faces this situation it cannot 
avoid crying idolatry. 

It is because our faith is not in 
God but in our strength and weap- 
ons that we constantly judge our- 
selves by comparison with the 
weapons and actions of our com- 
petitors. When they appear ahead 
our people panic and look for their 
security in regaining armed sv- 
premacy. Surely it ought to be evi- 
dent by now that supremacy in a 
space age is but a holding action 
until something positive and con- 
structive can be discovered. 

But where do we turn for an al- 
ternative when we have no perspec- 
tive beyond our weapons and our 
reactions to our enemy? How per- 
tinent is the prophecy of Jeremiah: 
“Cursed is the man who trusts in 
man and makes flesh his arm of 
strength, his mind being turned 
from the Lord!” (Jer. 11:3 Amer. 
Trans.) 

Our actions stand final scrutiny 
before God and not before Russia. 
Granted the reality and problems 
of power politics, economic forces 
and complex socio-historical circum- 
stances there must be yet another 
perspective brought into play if our 
nation is to be true to its past and 
if our people are to stand under 
God. Our final encounter is with 
God, and it is before his law that 
our actions are to be judged. 
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A second problem that confronts 
religion as it faces the atomic age 
is the misuse of religion to guaran- 
tee our safety. As the perils and 
difficulties of the atomic age become 
ever more apparent, there will be 
increasing pressure to turn to re- 
ligion. We will be tempted to find 
our security in our assertion that 
we are a godly and a good people. 
Since Hiroshima this reaction has 
been prevalent throughout Ameri- 
can life, and it will increase. 

This urge to seek safety in the 
arms of religion is understandable. 
It can arise from a variety of mo- 
tives in an age of atomic tension. 
Sincere and thoughtful people no- 
tice that our people lack a perspec- 
tive beyond competition with Rus- 
sia, and they will seek the resources 
for such a perspective. Anyone who 
looks at the past history of our na- 
tion will note that our’ forebears 
were grounded in the biblical view 
of life and reflected this in a gen- 
uine fashion through national life. 
It is only natural, then, for some to 
argue that in order to find a fresh 
perspective for national life we 
ought to turn to religion. 

A less noble motive for religion 
is fear—not fear of God but fear 
of losing one’s possessions, one’s 
life, or the national security. Cer- 
tainly a realistic appraisal of the 
atomic age should engender fear. 
But if this fear is the last word this 
can only be because fear itself is the 
final reality in one’s life. Out of such 
fear man will often seek to use God 
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to prove that one is better than his 
enemy and therefore safer than his 
enemy. 

But is this not also using religious 
faith in a way determined by the 
strength of the enemy? If one is 
encouraged to be of a spiritual na- 
ture and believe in God because 
one’s enemy is materialistic, the 
enemy has already won the day. In 
order to assure triumph or survival, 
one is asked to employ or use re- 
ligion. This is what the Judeo- 
Christian tradition calls taking 
God’s name in vain. God is not to 
be manipulated and used by those 
fearful for their lives and _posses- 
sions. Man is not to grasp God and 
use him for man’s purposes. 

As a people we find ourselves 
in the position of those who go in- 
to the temple and pray. “We thank 
thee, Lord, that we are not as our 
enemies—atheists, materialists, ty- 
rants, and thirsty for prestige and 
power. We invoke thy name regu- 
larly, we pledge allegiance to our 

nation under thee, we stamp our 
coins with trust in thee. Surely our 
cause is thy cause and under thy 
leadership we shall triumph.” 

When religion is used in this way 
it cannot save a people or = 
a new perspective from which 2 
people views. its actions and A 
goals. Religion is used as a justifi- 
cation for all the nation wishes to 
do; thus God is made a servant to 
the national will. But God is God 
and he will not be mocked! 

The Judeo-Christian understand- 
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ing of God working in history 
makes clear that no people or na- 
tion can trifle with God. He has a 
purpose beyond the purpose of any 
particular nation or group of na- 
tions. His law and will are not to 
be used for self-justification or self- 
glorification. 

It is still true that man must seek 
first the kingdom of God and these 
other things will come. But if one 
seeks the Kingdom in order that the 
resources be given they will never 
be given! The simple fact is that one 
has not then sought the Kingdom at 
all. Unless the churches and syna- 
gogues stand boldly for their faith, 
for its own sake, they will be un- 
true to themselves and a hindrance 
to our people in the atomic age. 


Finally, as a theologian I am con- 
cerned about a totally different prob- 
lem as religion confronts the atomic 
age. It is the problem of the crea- 
tive potential of this new source of 
energy. It can and will completely 


revolutionize our lives. At the 
moment we are rightly concerned 
primarily about its capacity to de- 
stroy civilization and perhaps man. 
However, it is conceivable that as 
we concentrate exclusively on this 
momentous issue, our life will be 
changed with subtle yet startling 
rapidity. It might well force world 
peace simply because we cannot risk 
total destruction and do not wish to 
lose incalculable physical benefits. 

I am haunted by the specter of 
Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World 
rapidly being brought into being 
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through the newly released energies 
of the atomic age. This new world 
in the name of happiness, safety, 
and undreamed of prosperity re- 
makes man in the image of the test 
tube. Is it so fantastic? 

So busy is the world seeking self- 
preservation and desperately push- 
ing the advances of science that it 
has neither the time nor the perspec- 
tive to ask the basic question—why? 
What is to be the purpose of the 
new life? Simply preservation? Are 
there beliefs and ideals beyond the 
mere preservation of life? Are there 
beliefs and values that must be pre- 
served at the very center of life in 
spite of everything? 

We have taken more than the 
first halting steps into the brave 
new world of test-tube babies, con- 
trolled life span, subconscious educa- 
tion, rocket travel, and totally other- 
directed people. The pity is that we 
are so eager for physical comforts 
and security that we do not ask 
questions of direction and purpose 
as we advance. 

Surely Christianity is deeply con- 
cerned that man constantly be re- 
minded that he cannot live apart 
from God. He has made us for him- 
self, and we are restless until we 
find our rest in him. 

What will it profit us if we gain 
the whole new world through 
atomic energy but lose our souls? 
As religion faces the atomic age it 
must keep such questions and its 
faith before the people. Without 
this vision the people will perish. 
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Practical Parish 


Tax laws are favorable to gifts 
of corporate stocks to churches. 


Better than Money 


ECAUSE of taxes, the old 

days when church members 
supported their churches by giving 
not money but half a hog or a barrel 
of flour are with us again. The min- 
ister who understands the tax situa- 
tion may help generous members to 
be even more generous than they 
thought they could be. 

If church members give corporate 
stocks or goods that have greatly 
increased in value, they can afford 
to give more in goods than in cash. 

For example, persons who have 
held common stocks in corporations 
for many years have probably reai- 
ized a considerable capital gain. 
This is true also for those who have 
taken up stock options; that is, 
those who have at less than market 
price, stock in the company for 
which they work. Such gains are 
taxable. 

Let’s say a person wants to do- 
nate $300 to his church. He owns 
corporate stock bought for $200 that 
is now worth $300. If he sells the 
stock in order to contribute the 
$300, he realizes a capital gain of 
$100. He must pay a capital gains 
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tax of up to 25 per cent, if he has 
held this stock more than six 
months. If he has held it less than 
six months, he must pay income 
tax on the $100 at his regular rate. 

However, if this generous person 
gives the corporate stock to his 
church, he can deduct the $300 gift 
from his taxable income, just as if 
he had given cash. The church can 
sell the stock for $300 and pay no 
tax. 

I know a widow in her 80’s who 
always pays her church pledge in 
stock. When she was a bride, her 
husband worked for a company 
that, while it was young and 
struggling, often paid in corporate 
stock. Now that company’s stock 
has split 20 times, and the shares 
of those lean years are worth so 
much that the widow would have 
to pay thousands of dollars in capi- 
tal gains tax if she sold them. 

If she gives this stock to her rela- 
tives, they must take the shares at 
her original cost figure, called her 
“basis.” If they sell them, they will 
have to pay the same high tax. The 
only way her heirs can receive her 
stock at the present-day “basis” is 
by her bequest. Then the market 
value on the day of her death or 
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shortly thereafter becomes the 
“basis.” 

But by giving these earlier shares 
to her church year by year, she 
makes a donation equivalent to the 
stock’s present value and can deduct 
this amount in figuring her income 
tax. 

The courts have passed on cases 
where persons have given churches 
wheat and livestock worth more 
than purchase price. In these cases, 
too, the donor can deduct from his 
taxable income the fair market 


value of the goods at the time of 
the gift. If he sells these items in 
order to give cash to the church, he 
has to pay the tax on his profit. If 
he gives inventoriable assets held 
for ordinary business sale, the same 
rule applies. 


Fair market value for livestock is 
held to be the cost to replace the 
livestock in the most favorable 
market. Fair market value for in- 
ventoriable assets is the value at 
which the goods could be sold at 
the lowest usual market. 

In the case of loss suffered by the 
prospective donor, it is to his inter- 
est to give cash instead of the goods. 
He cannot deduct his loss from his 
taxable income unless he actually 
sustains it by selling the goods. Giv- 
ing items costing $400 now worth 
$300 will not result in a $100 tax 
loss benefit. The donor who wishes 
to give $300 in this case should sell 
his goods, deduct his $100 loss from 
his taxable income, and give the 


$300 cash. 
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Federal income tax regulations 
permit deductions of 20 per cent 
of income for charity and up to 30 
per cent in the case of churches, 
educational institutions, medical re- 
search, and hospitals. But under 
certain special conditions, persons 
may receive the privilege of un- 
limited deductions for the rest of 
their lives. 

Persons who have reversed the 
biblical tithe and distributed 90 per 
cent of their income to taxes and 
charity for eight out of the past 
10 years, plus the present year, come 
under this rule. 

Two groups might be able to 
give considerably more to the 
church under this “unlimited de- 
duction” provision, liberalized by 
the 1954 Internal Revenue Code: 
Sec. 170 (b) (1) (C). Very wealthy 
persons in high income tax brackets 
could be affected. Persons living on 
a modest income derived from 
greatly appreciated capital which 
they are gradually giving away— 
like the widow I have mentioned— 
might meet the provision. 

The 90 per cent test is applicable 
to each of the years independently: 
averaged totals will not meet the 
provision. 

A philanthropist I know who 
recently stumbled on this new pro- 
vision thinks he can realize more 
than a million dollars in tax credits 
over the next few years, if he can 
prove he meets this 90 per cent. He 
plans to devote the saved tax money 
to a new church building project. 
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Preaching 


THE 


SERMON 


CLINIC 


10:30 Tuesday Morning 


HAT do you do when you 

hear the air raid test sirens 
at 10:30 on Tuesday mornings? Do 
you do as I have always done, set 
your watch? Or do you, like a friend 
of mine, consider it a reminder to 
carry his trash cans to the alley? Or 
do you, as many others, find your 
heart doing a little flip as you think 
of a real air raid? 

2. This latter possibility becomes 
even more oppressive when scien- 
tists remind us that we are only 15 
minutes from annihilation, for a 
missile launched in Russia will ar- 
rive in the Great Lakes area in less 
than that time. 

3. The turn of events in recent 
months since the launching of the 
first space satellite have revealed 
some interesting things about the 
American character which not 
many observers like. Our reaction 
to this news has been one border- 
ing on panic. For instance, a simple 
rumor started in London regarding 
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The air raid practice warning is 
sounded in some urban areas at 10:30 
on Tuesday mornings. This sermon, 
therefore, provoked considerable com- 
ment in January, 1958, when it was 
preached to a congregation of 600 in 
a suburb of a large city, for the first 
Russian sputnik was then in orbit. 

We invite ministers to send us their 
sermons for appraisal in these columns. 

Sermon abstracts will be printed with- 
out names of the preachers. But com- 
ments and criticisms by teachers of 
homiletics and other specialists in 
preaching will be identified. 

Usually, there will be digests of ser- 
mons, not the full texts. But we trust 
this will be helpful in making Methodist 
ministers, long known as good preachers, 
into better ones.—Editors. 


a Russian-launched satellite con- 
taining a man. It was reported that 
it rocketed 180 miles into the strat- 
osphere and then returned safely to 
earth. The news took our whole na- 
tion by surprise and brought much 
panic to the hearts of the people. 
Then, sheepishly, it was acknowl- 
edged to be only a rumor. 
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4. We have become given to 
looking so within ourselves in so 
many areas that we have forgotten 
the words of the psalmist: 

“I lift up my eyes to the hills. 

From whence does my _ help 
come? 

My help comes from the Lord, 
who made heaven and earth.” 

In other words, he looked up 
from his own stress and concern 
with himself and lifted his eyes to 
the hills, where he gained a whole 
new perspective. 

5. It is in this sense that I would 
like to suggest a new and positive 
use for the wailing sirens of Tues- 
day mornings. That, instead of an 
ominous threat, they be considered 
a “call to prayer,” if you please, and 
a reminder to take our eyes from 
ourselves and the immature and 
frustrating contemplation of our 
“own innards” and lift our eyes 
“unto the hills” and remember what 
is really worth while and perma- 
nent and eternal. 

6. Now I don’t try to minimize 
the peril and the danger in which 
we find ourselves. Experts in the 
guided missile program impress us 
with the fact that the danger is very 
real. If Russia can get a 30-day start 
on us in any of the significant areas 
of scientific warfare, she will not 
hesitate to start a shooting war. 

7. The dangers of such panic and 
insecurity as we know today con- 
tain a long-range threat to our way 
of life unless care and vision are 
shown. A case in point is found in 
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Second Chronicles which tells that 
Amaziah, the King of Judah, 
won a war with the Edomites and 
then returned in triumph to Jeru- 
salem, worshiping the gods of the 
people he had defeated. 

8. This may seem stupid, looking 
at it in 3,000-year retrospect. But 
there is a danger of this being the 
policy of our own nation in its de- 
sire to meet the immediate situation 
in which we find ourselves. 

Rome conquered Greece by force, 
but the Greek mind eventually 
overcame Rome. In our own na- 
tion, with our intense nationalism 
and fear of Russia, we must beware 
of falling into this error of accepting 
and worshiping the gods of our 
enemies: McCarthyism, is a case in 
point, and so is our panic about 
the launching of the satellite by 
Russia. 

9. There is much talk of chang- 
ing our entire educational system to 
meet this threat. But to do so would 
be to abandon centuries of gradual 
rise in the concept of what we be- 
lieve to be important in life. 

10. Why must we Americans 
feel that we always have to be first 
in everything? This is one of the 
surest signs of immaturity. One of 
the safe signs of maturity is the 
readiness to take one’s turn at play- 
ing second fiddle. Instead of “pooh- 
poohing” this marvelous develop- 
ment of the Russians, Eisenhower 
could have done a creative and 
charitable thing: sent a cablegram 
congratulating the Russian people 
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immediately. The American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science did that. 

11. True, this development has 
hurt our prestige in the rest of the 
world, but let us understand why. 
We are disliked by many other na- 
tions because of our “fatness.” 

A baseball fan illustrated the 
point pretty clearly when, at the 
end of the 1957 world series, he 
said, “I think every person in the 
United States is glad that the Mil- 
waukee Braves team beat the New 
York Yankees. Why? Because the 
Yankees always win.” 

Whenever another nation de- 
velops something of significance, 
the rest of the world cheers because 
they see what an underdeveloped 
country similar to their own has ac- 
complished in only 40 years. The 
United States is expected to achieve 
superior things. Whenever another 
nation does, it encourages the fam- 
ily of underdeveloped countries. 

12. But the concern of a superior 
number of scientists should cer- 
tainly not panic us into changing 
our essentially creative educational 
system in this country. The Scrip- 
ture teaches us to take our minds 
from panic and immaturity: “Lift 
up [your] eyes to the hills. From 
whence does [your] help come? 
[Your] help comes from the Lord, 
who made heaven and earth.” 

13. 10:30 Tuesday morning says, 
“Lift up [your] eyes,” get life and 
our national goals back into right 
perspective. Lift up your eyes to 
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God and see again what is really 
important and permanent and of 
value for the living of these days 
and the serving of humanity. The 
sirens say, “Lift up your eyes.” Face 
yourselves as mature people and 
bring life into perspective again. 

14. This truth applies to so many 
areas of our life. It applies to the 
growing feeling that man himself 
is the ruler of the universe and of 
his own life; the growing feeling 
among more and more American 
people that they can go it alone, 
without the help of the hills, if you 
please. This is the Stoic approach. 
And Socrates’ life is held up to us 
as a perfect symbol of stoicism. 

15. I mention Socrates. I also 
mention a modern man who made 
this choice and carried it out just 
last year. Recently the widow of 
this man told us the story in every 
detail in the book, Death of a Man 
(by Lael Tucker Wertenbaker, 
Random House, $3.50). Christian 
Wertenbaker found that he had 
cancer and when it reached a cer- 
tain stage, he stoically chose the day 
and the hour that he would end his 
life. His wife stood by and assisted 
him in taking his own life. Death 
of a Man is her report of the drama. 

16. Stoicism says that this is the 
noble approach to all affairs of life. 
Don’t love your children too much, 
so if they are taken from you in 
some way, you won't be affected. 
Retain a calm inner reserve. Wil- 
liam Henley best portrayed the 
spirit in his Invictus. 
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17. All of this says that the real 
danger to Christianity and the 
Christian philosophy is not neces- 
sarily the brutality of nazism and 
communism. Plenty of Christian 
leaders have given and still are will- 
ingly giving their lives in martyr- 
dom to the Christian cause. The big 
danger to Christianity is stoicism 
which approaches Christian cour- 
age. But stoicism bogs down and 
fails as a philosophy, for it has no 
structure of absolutes outside itself 
by which to test itself. 

18. Christian courage is not just 
schooling oneself to stand up and 
take it, but to keep life in the right 
perspective; that no matter what 
life brings, God is there! It is to 
take one’s mind and concern from 
himself, and his own self-centered- 
ness, and lift up [his] eyes to the 
hills. From whence does [his| help 
come? My help comes from the 
Lord, who made heaven and earth. 

10:30 Tuesday morning is the 
time to lift up our eyes from our- 
selves, from our self-centeredness, 
to God’s eternal presence. 

19. This holds for all of life’s sit- 
uations. It’s easy to feel sorry for 
oneself in sickness, or in sorrow and 
grieving, in adversity of business or 
family existence. It’s so comforting 
for us to pity ourselves and mourn 
over our troubles. 10:30 Tuesday 
morning says “lift up [your] eyes 
... lift them up to God,” and have 
understanding and life come into 
right perspective. 


20. Shortly after World War II, 
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a friend of mine visited in Europe 
and while there entered a bombed- 
out church in England. Only a shell 
remained, but by some miraculous 
twist of fate the altar wasn’t af- 
fected. On it stood the figure of 
Christ just as it had survived the 
bombing. As Dick went through 
this church, a guide told him of 
the terrible things that had hap. 
pened there; but then the man 
pointed at the Christ image and 
said, “But he still stands.” 

21. He still stands! This is a par- 
able of the peril of keeping our 
heads down and not looking up to 
the hills from whence cometh our 
help. A reminder to look beyond 
ourselves to the eternal truths of 
God and eternity. 

22. So I ask this morning that 
you make 10:30 Tuesday morning 
a time of positive action in terms of 
a time of prayer: First of all, a 
prayer of thanksgiving for the privi- 
lege of living in the United States 
and for the opportunities this birth- 
right offers you in terms of expres- 
sion of concern for your fellow men. 
Second, that you take time for 
prayer and relax and thank God 
that the eternal values still stand no 
matter how much panic may come 
into hearts through ominous news. 
And third, offer a prayer for peace 
that all men of goodwill through- 
out the world may unite in a great 
shout for Jesus Christ. 

23. At 10:30 Tuesday morning, 
lift up your eyes and get life back 
into its proper perspective! 
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By James T. Cietanp, dean of the 
chapel, Duke University, Durham, 
N.C, 


HIS sermon has two immedi- 

ate pluses in it favor: It starts 
with a contemporary situation and 
it does so interestingly. It would not 
be easy to settle down to sleep after 
the first sentence hits one’s ear. 

With some careless regard to 
grammar (Jatter in 2, have in 3) the 
introduction moves to the other 
focus of a valid sermon: the Word 
of God. The text, such as it is, is 
taken from Psalm 121. Here the 
trouble starts. This motto-text is 
neither exegeted nor expounded; it 
is merely stated and restated with 
personal emendations. If this is to 
be the key thought of the medita- 
tion, then the passage deserves med- 
itation. 

Is there any point in the psalmist 
lifting up his eyes to the hills? Some 
say “yes,” because Zion is the hill 
in question and God’s temple is 
there. Others say “No,” because the 
whole point is that one looks be- 
yond the hills to Yahweh, the Lord 
who made heaven and earth. 

I hold no brief for either inter- 
pretation; but it seems legitimate 
to expect the minister to have made 
his mind up by exegesis, so that 
through the exposition of the truth 
(revealed by exegesis) the congre- 
gation may hear a careful enuncia- 
tion of God’s saving truth for the 
contemporary situation. 
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My major criticism of this sermon 
is that, while biblical passages are 
touched on here and there (for ex- 
ample, 3, 7), there is no sustained 
wrestling with a valid, valuable 
Word of God. The introduction 
ends (if I have analyzed the struc- 
ture correctly) with a “call to 
prayer” so that we may concentrate 
on “what is really worth while and 
permanent and eternal” (5). 

Yet, the sermon does not turn to 
the purpose or the content of 
prayer. It has been difficult for me 
to discover the pattern of this ser- 
mon. Why? There is much repeti- 
tion, and that is a virtue in preach- 
ing. But there are no clear-cut 
transitions to make bridges between 
the major points. 

I have tentatively decided that the 
preacher, having drawn our atten- 
tion to prayer, decides to discount 
two invalid ways of meeting the 
threat symbolized in the siren— 
imitation (6-13), and nihilism (14- 
19)—before showing us what 
prayer, through Jesus Christ, could 
do for us (20-22). This may not be 
the division which the preacher had 
in mind. Perhaps I have sought, 
after five readings of the sermon, 
for a structure which the creator 
never even considered! 

There is sage counsel in his first 
point; there is, also, arresting illus- 
tration. But the parallel is hardly 
valid between Edom and Russia 
(7), and I fail to see how Mc- 
Carthyism “is a case in point” (8). 
Illustrations must be not only perti- 
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nent to the congregation but valid 
in relation to the proposition. (But, 
then, what is the proposition of this 
sermon?) 

Granted the validity of the de- 
tailed analysis of the dangers of 
imitation—can they be refuted by a 
vague appeal to Psalm 121:1 (12), 
and by the unanalyzed jargon of 
the pulpit: “right perspective”; 
“really important, and permanent, 
and of value for the living of these 
days and the serving of humanity?” 
“Face yourselves as a mature people 
in a mature nation and bring life 
to right perspective again” (13). 
This is the cliché of pulpiteers. 

In the long section on the nihilis- 
tic attitude (14-19), the negative 
support material is devastating in its 
totality: Socrates (validly used?), 
Christian Wertenbaker, Henley. It 
is going to take heavy artillery to 
silence these guns. But again the 
motto text and a few general re- 
marks are all the ammunition given 
us (18, 19). 

Yet, let us be fair. There is a 
third point, a positive point, a 
Christ-centered point. (Yet how did 
he get from Psalm 121 to Jesus 
Christ?) It opens with a trite, yet 
lovely, story of the figure of Christ 
standing intact in a bombed church 
(20). Wisely the point is not that 
the crucifix remained, but what its 
remaining did to a man’s outlook 
on God. But there is no develop- 
ment of this central, positive, eternal 
truth. It is assumed as obvious, and 
three simple suggestions are made 
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regarding the kind of prayers we 
should offer at siren-time (22). 

Here is a sermon of 23 para- 
graphs, five of them introduction; 
one, conclusion. Of the 17 remain- 
ing, 14 are committed to the non- 
Christian attitude (with a few 
Christian sentiments interspersed), 
and but three to the Christian view- 
point. This is lopsided preaching. 
These three paragraphs on prayer 
should have been full of exposition 
on thanksgiving, confidence, and 
peace with as much, and as arrest- 
ing, illustration as was used in ihe 
long negative sections. 

The conclusion is good in that it 
picks up the introduction. But it is 
almost sinful. In the introduction 
the minister admitted that when he 
heard the siren, he set his watch. 
Therefore his plea for the siren to 
be used as a call to worship is ad- 
dressed to himself as well as to his 
folk. There would have been a 
worthy identification of pulpit and 
pew if the “your” of the last sen- 
tence had been “our” (23). 

The style is basically oral, easily 
listened to; but it is thoughtlessly 
wordy and careless in expression. 


Yet, it is not hopeless! It could be | 


easily disciplined by use of a big 
dictionary and a good thesaurus. 
But style alone will not make a 
valid sermon; neither will a good 
primer (the siren) nor a motto-text. 
The acute awareness of the con- 
temporary situation (diagnosis) re- 
quires the understood, applied 
Word of God (remedy). 
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3y JOHN WILLIAM TAYLOR 


Pastor, First Methodist 
Church, Cicero, Ill. 


The Next Church We Build 


Maye just now, when we have 
recently completed a building project, 
is a good time for the young preacher 
to tell what he will do on his next 
project. Here are some right-off-the- 
scaffold suggestions: 

1. I will insist that we get the best 
architect obtainable. Church design 
and construction is something special 
and ought to be done by a specialist. 
i want a man who has wide experi- 
ence in church building. 

This means that the building com- 
mittee must allow him plenty of time 
to work. Also, it means that the archi- 
tect himself must be willing to invest 
the necessary hours, both at the draft- 
ing board and in small groups work- 
ing on this congregation’s particular 
needs. No cut-rate architect will do. 

The architect should draw com- 
pletely adequate plans, and the several 
contractors should follow these plans 
exactly. The entire job should be done 
“according to the plan.” This will 
save the building committee—more 
probably the minister—hours of ex- 
amining the work and arguing over 
the price. 

2. I will urge that we set a comple- 
tion deadline with a dollar penalty. 
If the job is not completed in the 
time specified, the contractor is to 
lower his price. 

True enough, 
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contractors often 


u 


have legitimate reasons for delay: ma- 
terials do not come, weather delays 
the workers, other trades do not co- 
operate. Contractors must bid for 
more business than they can handle 
in order to keep busy. Therefore, I 
would insist on the penalty clause in 
the contract. Building a church is im- 
portant business; there is no time for 
a long delay. 

3. I will not plan for volunteer 
labor. Such labor saved us thousands 
of dollars, but still I am against it. 
Of course, it is good for laymen to do 
manual work together; it molds the 
fellowship. But, there are always 
plenty of unexpected jobs. 

For instance, who will move the 
furnishings to the new location? Who 
will repair or replace old equipment? 
If the builders dig necessary holes in 
the lawn, who will plant the new 
grass? Who will clean windows and 
polish floors? There will be enough 
extra jobs to keep most church groups 
busy. 

Even in a community where many 
persons have free time during certain 
seasons of the year, I would suggest 
that the church let professionals do 
the work. If laymen have time to give 
to the church, they ought to put their 
emphasis on the one job they cannot 
hire done for them. I am thinking of 
“lay visits” within the parish. 
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To You a Savior Is Born 


Biblical Sketches 
By OTTO BAUMBERGER 


And in that region there were shepherds 
out in the field, keeping watch 

over their flock by night. 

Luke 2:8 


Matt. 2:14 

And he rose and took 

the child and his mother 

by night, and departed to Egypt. 





And they went with haste, 
and found Mary and Joseph, and 
the babe lying in a manger. 
Luke 2:16 


on en ie 
v4 
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i IKE spiritual signposts, these sketches 
point the way to an active, personal discovery 


of what the Bible stands for. 
Interpretation of the biblical text by an 

inspired artist is as worthy as the 
musical exegesis of a J. S. Bach. 

Scenes of the Christ child’s birth and after, 
by Swiss artist Otto Baumberger, 

are taken from his Biblical Drawings (1957) 

published by Gotthelf-Verlag, Zurich, Switzerland, 
and used here by special permission. 





Seeing the crowd 
he went up on the mountain 
and when he sat dow 


husligg 2.4} 


And all who heard him 
were amazed at his under- 
standing and his answers. 


Luke 2:47 


And he took him to Jerusalem, 
and set him on the pinnacle 

of the temple, and said to him, 
“Tf you are the Son of God, 
throw yourself down from here.” 


Luke 4:9 
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World Parish 


By CHARLES A. COULSON 


From an address to the 
National Convocation on Evangelism, 
given in Washington, D.C. 


Some principles for 
learning to “see big.” 


the 

Modern World 
and the 

Gospel of Christ 


NLESS I am much mistaken, 

the Christian Church has 
need to do a great deal more hard 
thinking than it has become ac- 
customed to do. Ours is a different 
world from that in which our 
fathers lived and worked. We must 
not be surprised if their methods 
of evangelism have lost their spell 
today for us. For example, it is no 
good calling for the same kind of 


Charles A. Coulson is a_ professor 
at Oxford University Mathematical 
Institute, Oxford, England, and a 
leading atomic physicist. 
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“decision for Christ” as was called 
for in an older generation; and this 
is true for the simple reason that 
the background of _ traditional 
knowledge and family belief on 
which a bare decision for Christ can 
be given no longer exists for many 
of our countrymen. 

There are three preliminary prin- 
ciples that I would like to assert. 
In describing them, I have in mind 
the kind of civilization—or culture 
—which you in America share with 
us in Britain: This is an industrial- 
ized civilization, with access to all 
the splendid new discoveries of 
science, freed from the stranglehold 
of universal poverty and chronic 
illness, enriched with the literacy of 
a universal basic education, and— 
by comparison with other countries 
—mature in its method of govern- 
ment. 

In this type of 20th century cul- 
ture, my first point is that evange- 
lism has got to mean more than it 
used to mean, if it is to mean any- 
thing. It has got to be thought of 
in terms much bigger than it used 
to be, if it is to be thought of at all. 
If we are to make any effective ap- 
peal, it must not be to just one part 
of a person—perhaps his power of 
emotional response—it must be to 
the whole man. Wholeness and holi- 
ness are not so far separate as we 
have sometimes supposed. May | 
put this bluntly? A church which 
appeals to man’s emotions alone 
may easily end by doing more harm 
than good. 
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This goes straight to the second 
point, which is that it is not just 
to the whole man that we have to 
make our appeal: It must be to 
something beyond the whole man. 
We have to show that the answer to 
every one of the really important 
problems raised by man’s knowl- 
edge lies beyond that knowledge. 

Not all the knowledge which the 
atomic and nuclear physicist has 
provided for us is adequate to an- 
swer the really significant problems 
about the use of the H-bomb. If 
it would, we should not be witness- 
ing such a sorry spectacle as that 
presented by the correspondence 
and mutual recriminations among 
the “big three” nations. 

If you reply that there is a lack 
of trust and good faith, you are 
merely putting my conclusion into 
words before I have come to it— 
which is that trust and good faith 
are not “merely” human character- 
istics. There simply is no appeal to 
ourselves, our ability, our knowl- 
edge, our control, which is going 
to be big enough to cope with this 
sort of situation. 

Within our own compass of 
knowledge as ordinary people we 
can find no sufficient Court of Ap- 
peal to decide the really big issues 
of life. 

This leads me straight into the 
third—and last—of my main prin- 
ciples. We shall never be able to 
deal creatively with a world as ex- 
citing as our present world, unless 
we possess what one of the leading 
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scientific journals, Nature, recently 
described as a “worthy view of 
man.” Not only must our view of 
man be comprehensive and must it 
come from beyond our finite world, 
but it must be worthy. It is astonish- 
ing how this third principle is being 
“discovered” in all sorts of ways and 
among all sorts of environment. 
The more I think about the perils 


which science and technology have 
made us prey to—things like the 
fall-out of radiostrontium after 
bomb explosions over a period of 
many years, so that our children die 
of leukemia; or the mutations in 
our genetic heritage, which render 
us guilty to the charge of attempted 
racial suicide; or some of the new 
poison gases infinitely more lethal 
than anything previously used; or 
the subtle powers which we are 
acquiring over each other in mass 
propaganda—the more I begin to 
see that unless we can find a full 
and satisfying answer to the qués- 
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tion: “What is man?” the more in- 
evitable it is that we shall un- 
wittingly go from bad to worse, and 
run the risk of spoiling a future 
that could be almost unbelievably 
beautiful. 


F WHAT IT have been asserting 

as the three main principles is 
correct, several things seem to fol- 
low. 

First, the laity has a quite unique 
responsibility. For they alone know 
the framework of men’s daily life 
and work, within which Christian 
judgments must be made. Think 
for a moment of what we may call 
in theological language, “the doc- 
trine of work.” It is certainly true 
in Britain—and, I believe, very 
largely true in America—that our 
country has lost any understanding 
of work. I do not mean any one 
particular kind of work. I mean all 
kinds of work, whether the sort of 
scientific research that I do, or the 
things that some of you may be 
doing in the office or the factory. 

We have all too little proper un- 
derstanding of the significance of 
work, the wholesomeness of work, 
the honesty of work, the discipline 
of work, the sense in which, by 
working together, in office, factory, 
or workshop, we express the com- 
munity character—the family char- 
acter—of us all. Work is not just a 
regrettable necessity by which we 
earn our living. ‘It is an expression 
of the nature of man, a way in 
which he shows his “belonging.” 
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It seems to me likely that during 
the next 50 years we shall move into 
a situation with less and less of 
what we might call the old-style 
type of professional ministry. I hope 
and I pray that we shall never 
abandon a full-time ministry; for 
there are certain particular func. 
tions and responsibilities, especially 
of a pastoral character, which no 
one but a minister can perform. 

But in the business of evangeliz- 
ing, I think it will be the layman 
and not the minister who is really 
ultimately successful. We who live 
among our friends, more than any- 
one else, should be able to carry 
Christ to them. The unit of evange- 
lism must always be the whole ac- 
tive church. 

The second thing that follows 
from my three main principles is 
that we have got to “see much big- 
ger” than ever before. We can no 
longer be content with the small 
parochial arguments that have 
passed muster. This is all to the 
good, really, because the more we 
think ourselves, and get other peo- 
ple to think, the more likely it is 
that they will come to some meas- 
ure of the truth. 

In Britain, during the last few 
months, we have witnessed a con- 
siderable display of feeling voiced 
against H-bombs, whether for test- 
ing or for possible use in war. You 
in America have had something 
of the same experience. But have 
you thought seriously about some 
of the arguments that certain groups 
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of Christians have used to support 
their case? “The hydrogen bomb 
isa dreadful weapon because it will 
ill a few hundred thousand peo- 
ple.” 

Now of course it is a dreadful 
thing to kill a hundred thousand 
people. But if that represents our 
chief argument, how can we reply 
tothe man who reminds us that the 
population of the world is in fact 
increasing at the rate of just about 
one hundred thousand people per 
day and that the problems of food 
supply would be made easier if we 
could delay this increase, though it 
be only a few days? 

We must get our thinking on to 
a bigger level than human arith- 
metic. I am against the hydrogen 
bomb because of what Christ 
showed me about the value of every 
human being. I may be wreng— 
and if you disagree with me, you 
must convince me if you can. But 
this is the level at which our real 
evangelism must proceed. 

Another aspect of this require- 
ment to “see big” is found in our 
attitude toward science. 

It has been discovered that defi- 
ciency diseases in newborn children 
are greatly increased if, during 
pregnancy, the mother receives an 
X-ray examination. Shall we there- 
fore abandon the use of X-rays? 
No, surely not. X-rays were discov- 
ered just about at the beginning of 
this century, and they’ve been used 
in hospitals now for over 50 years. 
It is difficult to know just exactly 
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how many people have been affected 
by them, but it is almost certain 
that some tens of millions of lives 
have been saved by the use of 
X-rays and radium and other radi- 
ations. We have got to set that 
figure in one scale-pan of our bal- 
ance if we are feeling troubled by 
some of the dangers from radio- 
activity and X-rays unwisely used. 

What I am claiming is not that 
one figure is larger than another 
figure, but that in all our thinking 
about these things, we shall not let 
ourselves be bogged down with 
little arguments and shall be pre- 
pared to see all the gifts of science 
as gifts from God, carrying with 
them—admittedly—a solemn obli- 
gation, but destined to enrich and 
ennoble human life. 

All this is not to say that there 
are no problems associated with the 
use of science. But it is to provide us 
with an understanding of our right 
approach to them. 

Mankind now does possess enor- 
mous power. Part of our business 
of commending Christ to people 
must be to tell them that, so far 
from turning their back upon this 
power in some form of pietism or 
boasting of it as their own, they 
have got to hold it sacramentally, 
as something holy, as something 
which God has given them for the 
fulfilling of human life. 

Only so can we claim all this 
new world of discovery for Christ. 
Not to claim it is to withdraw from 
some of the most real and pressing 
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problems of today and to leave the 
job of making Christians to the 
cranks who supplement with en- 
thusiasm what they lack in vision. 

We must face this new situation 
and do justice to it in our evan- 
gelizing. We can see that today 
some of the old thought forms are 
no longer significant. It’s not that 
we are going to have to give a 
different message. God is still God, 
and the love of God in Jesus Christ 
is the same now as it was 2,000 years 
ago. But we are called to say it in a 
new way. One of the most urgent 
needs in modern evangelism is to 
forge some new language, and per- 
haps out of bitter experience, to find 
some new way of commending the 
old Gospel. 

I feel that I personally am led to 
certain conclusions. The first of 
these is that we must hold much 
more fully than we have hitherto 
held, a sacramental view of the 
whole of life. If we have such great 
power over things, then somehow 
or other all things must be seen to 
be holy. The more we know about 
and can control things of this world, 
the more important this becomes. 

And the second conclusion is that 
in the business of evangelizing there 
is no escape from what we might 
call involvement. You cannot lead 
people to Christ by remote control. 
It seems to me that one reason why 
our Methodist Church, particularly 
in Britain, has not continued to 
make the same impact as in the 
early days of John and Charles 
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Wesley is that we have kept too 
much to ourselves. There is no fy. 
ture for the Christian community 
along that line. There must be ap 
identification of ourselves with 
those whom we seek to bring into 
the fellowship. 

Lastly, the only kind of evange. 
lism that is worth anything is going 
to be of the most dangerous and 
risky kind. To go into this world, 
as I have urged, and live its life in 
a better form, to face its menacing 
unsolved problems from the inside, 
to claim for Christ the whole ma. 
terial world as well as those that 
live in it, to see big and to act in 
the same spirit. 

But I am perfectly certain that 
what I have been saying is abso 
lutely bound up with the deep 
things of our Christian Gospel. lt 
is God’s intention to sum up all 
things in Christ. And so, though 
we “see big,” as I’ve been trying to 
suggest, and though we claim for 
our Christian living all the resources 
of science and all its discoveries, we 
must never forget that at the back 
of it all is our Savior Jesus Christ. 

The evangelism which forgets 
this inclusive character will not be 
much worth while. But evangelism 
that is built upon him and _ looks 
openly upon all that he has given 
through his servants the scientists, 
the artists, the poets, the explorers, 
and the humble men of faith, this 
is the evangelism that can build this 
modern world into the Kingdom of 
heaven. 
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Preaching 


SERMON STARTERS 


For Epiphany 


Epiphany was long considered 
Christ’s birthday as well as the 
day of his Baptism. As late as 
386 Epiphany and Easter were 
the two great feasts. The color 
for the season is generally white. 


oo is a festival of the 
Catholic, Anglican, and East- 
ern churches held on the sixth of 
January to commemorate the mani- 
festations of Jesus Christ as Son of 
God—first, to the Wise Men of the 
East, at Bethlehem; second, at his 
Baptism by John in the Jordan 
when the voice from heaven pro- 
daimed, “Thou art my _ beloved 
Son; with thee I am well pleased”; 
and, third, at the marriage feast in 
Cana of Galilee, where Jesus 
wrought his first miracle. 

The popular name for this festi- 
val in English is “Twelfth Day”; 
that is, the 12th day after Christ- 
mas. It is also known as “Little 
Christmas,” “Three Kings Day,” or 
the “Days of the Kings.” It marks 
the close of Christmas festivities and 
the beginning of a new year; there- 
fore, it seems proper that in this 
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framework we express again the 
meaning of the sonship of Jesus in 
terms of the new year into which 
we are entering, and how we, in 
turn, can become better disciples. 

If you would find the truth, you 
must live the truth. That is the 
heart of the sonship of Jesus. His 
sonship was not so much a “gift” as 
an “accomplishment,” a way we 
also must find. Why not then study 
his way of sonship by reviewing 
some of literature’s classics and let 
them speak to us of the “New 
Way”? 


When Honey Tastes Bitter: Jan. 11. 
Suggested reading: Robert Browning’s 
Saul. Scripture: Matt. 7:13-18. The 
Methodist Hymnal: hymns, 279 and 
231. Responsive reading, 573, The 
Blessed Life. 

Tue sappest chapters in history 
are the stories of talented, trusted 
men to whom greatness became a 
menace, prosperity a peril, and posi- 
tion a strain too great for them to 
bear, until they gave way to sin, 
corruption, and their own destruc- 
tion. 

The first requirement for dis 
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cipleship with Jesus is consistency 
—to practice what you preach, to 
seek power for people and not over 
people. 

Read Upton Sinclair’s Cup of 
Fury (Crown Pub., $3), where 
he lists so many of his friends. 
Or read The Makers of Modern 
English, by William T. Dawson 
(out of print)—the story of Burns, 
Byron, Shelley, and Poe, or Andrea 
del Sarto, or Bacon, or de Quincy, 
or Napoleon. Then read Brown- 
ing’s Saul, and see what pride, self- 
ishness, vanity, jealousy, can do 
even to the great. But catch also 
his way of recovery in these two 
famous lines: 

O Saul, it shall be a face like my face that 

receives thee; 

A man like to me thou shalt love and be 

loved by forever; 

A hand like this hand shall throw open 

the gates of new life to thee! 
See the Christ stand! 

Sin puts us all under such great 
strain—conscience, pretense, restric- 
tion, loneliness. It’s well to remem- 
ber a pardon is a slip of paper the 
value of which is determined by the 
acceptance of the person to be 
pardoned. If it is refused, there is 
no pardon. 


A House Without a Roof: Jan. 18. Sug- 
gested reading: The Idylls of the King 
(St. Martin’s Press, $1.50), by Alfred 
Tennyson, 12 narrative episodes. 
Scripture: Luke 15:1-7. The Meth- 
odist Hymnal: hymns, 381, 299; 
responsive reading, 575, The Beati- 
tudes. 


Tue Heart of Tennyson’s master- 
piece is a story of King Arthur, a 
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man who struggles for the highes 



















things for himself and others only Z 
to find his work undone through in 
the weakness and the folly of his} 
followers. 7 
An interesting comparison is to 
be found in the sins and the weak. } , 
nesses of those who are part of the tt 
12 narrative episodes by Tennyson | | 
and the 12 disciples of Jesus. And, } ( 
of course, King Arthur’s lines, as} , 
he stands over Guinevere, contain J , 
as great words of forgiveness as are } , 
to be found anywhere. 
Turn also to your history books 
and note the comparison between | | 


Christianity and Islam in the 
North Africa—and Christianity and 
communism in the 20th century, 
Note how the weaknesses of the 
Christian church in the seventh cen- 
tury now seem to be repeated in the 
20th and be reminded that Islam 
so destroyed Christianity in North 
Africa that it has never returned 
with any real force. 

In his address before the Chicago 
Sunday Evening Club some two 
years ago, Dr. Elton Trueblood re- 
vealed a letter he had received from 
a Chinese student who had studied 
in this country, embraced Chris- 
tianity, and then had returned to 
China and become a Communist. 
In his letter he said, “Now I am no 
longer the former man that you 
knew. Apart from my body, which 
is the same, my whole mind and 
thought have changed. I have be- 
come a new man in a classless revo- 
lution. I will never live for myself 
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gain, but for the masses. In this 

new teaching I have found un- 

imagined blessing and happiness. | 

no longer believe in God, but I 

snd you my revolutionary love.” 

What has the Christian church 
today to match that kind of en- 
thusiasm? One wonders if he wrote 
that kind of letter to his parents in 
China when he embraced Chris- 
tianity in Americas How many 
members of our church think of 
our Christianity as a revolutionary 
faith ? 

For Want of a Nail: Jan. 25. Suggested 
reading: John Ruskin’s Seven Lamps 
of Architecture. Scripture: Matt. 
7:24-29. The Methodist Hymnal: 
hymns, 533, 482; responsive reading, 
563, A New Song. 

On THIS pay, wherein the em- 
phasis is on “The Church and Eco- 
nomic Life,” how important’ to re- 
view the foundations upon which 
this structure must be built. You 
do not improve a play by merely 
moving the furniture on the stage; 
the change must come in the heart 
of the actors. Ruskin wrote his 
famous book Seven Lamps of Arch- 
itecture (E. P. Dutton, $1.85), in 
an hour when a sense of life’s sins 
and sorrows and wrongs swept 


SPECIAL DAYS @® 


Jan. 6—Epiphany 

Jan. 18—24—Church and Economic Life 
Week 

Feb. 8—Race Relations Sunday 

Feb. 15—Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students 

Feb. 22—Mar. 1—Brotherhood Week 
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through his heart with the might 
of a destroying storm. He found in 
the seven essentials of good archi- 
tecture the seven essentials of the 
good life. He calls them the lamps 
of Truth, Obedience, Remem- 
brance, Light, Beauty, Sacrifice, and 
Power. 

Notice how he pairs Truth and 
Obedience: Nature abhors a lie, 
liberty without loyalty is anarchy. 
You must wear the yoke of truth 
and law to become a child of liberty. 

Also, Beauty and Sacrifice: True 
beauty is an interior quality, strik- 
ing outward, obeying the law of 
sacrifice. If you want this you can- 
not have that. 

Light and Remembrance: Men 
must guard their treasures well and 
walk in their light. Can the mem- 
ory be cleansed? Only in the light 
of his majesty. 

Power he allows to stand alone: 
Only to remind us that power in 
the hands of love is the most con- 
vincing thing in the world; and 
without love, perhaps our most de- 
structive force. This is a great day 
to proclaim to our people the truth: 
Do not resist evil with its own 
weapons—resist evil with good. 


Catch the Falling Star: Feb. 1. Suggested 
reading: The Memoirs of Henry 
Drummond (out of print). Scripture: 
1 Cor. 13:1-13. The Methodist Hym- 
nal: hymns, 543, 491; responsive 
reading, 568, The Satisfying God. 


WHEN EVERYTHING is claimed for 
science, it’s so easy to spell it with 
a capital “S.” Today the struggle 
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is not evolution in relationship to 
science as was true in the days of 
Drummond, but a problem of em- 
ployment. Drummond reminds us 
that a man can be a rigid scientist 
and at the same time a warmhearted 
believer in God. 

Explore the thought that science 
can create but cannot control. 
this point we need to read Drum- 
mond’s most popular writing: His 
sermon entitled, Love, the Greatest 
Thing in the World, for this alone 
can give constructive meaning to 
the employment of science. 

Think also of science in terms of 
education—for the cry now is for 
more schools, more teachers, more 
scientists, more mathematicians. Is 
this a matter of mass production? Is 
it not true that persons in this field 
must be carefully screened and care- 
fully trained? Does science or 
liberal arts hold our civilization to- 
gether? We need an interest in 
education, and our public school 
system must be preserved. A 
thorough study of separation of 
church and state needs to be made 
by every minister. 

But think also of science and 
evaluation. There are many roads 
to truth, and science can go so far 
and no further. It can give us what 


Goodwill at Christmas 
A retired Episcopal rector’s Christmas tree, a 15-foot spruce on 
the lawn of his new home, in Glen Cove, Long Island, was stolen. 
Learning of the loss, a Jewish neighbor offered a 13-foot fir from 
his own lawn. A nursery owner, a Catholic, replanted the tree. 
—‘First Methodist News,” 





we want, but not what we need. 
What are our needs today? What 
part does the Church play in that 
answer? 







The Greatest Fact in the Universe: Feb, 
8. Suggested reading: Victor Hugo's 
Les Miserables (Dutton, $1.85). 
Scripture: Matt. 13:24-30. The 
Methodist Hymnal: 382, 225. Re. 
sponsive reading: 591, The Law of 
Christ. 


Vicror Huco’s masterpiece per- 
haps did more to bring a new sense 
of justice to Europe than any other 
writing of that time. Here again 
is the story of how a man’s con- 















science can make him a hero or a} T] 

coward. Temptation is inseparable pa 

from life. It comes from all sides, 
1 





One of our most difficult tasks is 
to make our conscience behave it- 
self—to associate itself with the 
right company—so that it will say 
and do the right thing. Some of the 
greatest tragedies have been com- 
mitted by conscientious men. 

















We need to say this on “Race } & 
Relations Sunday.” Check our con- } | 
science at this point by the teachings | e¢ 
and the life of the Man of Galilee. \ 
What did he teach? What must | t 
we preach? What will it mean? | ¢ 
What is the first step? Now that } | 
the basis for our conviction is an- J ( 
chored, we can move without fear. | 












Manhattan, Kan. 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 





This crusading layman had a 
passion for education and for 
building community spirit, too. 


Se Yankee John 
Baldwin was no man to sit at 
home. Born the son of the Bran- 
ford village blacksmith in the last 
year of the 18th century, he began 
teaching school in his late teens. At 
18, he had a deep conversion experi- 
ence, became a lay exhorter in The 
Methodist Church. At 29, he caught 
the “Ohio fever,” which took him 
to the wilderness of Connecticut’s 
Western Reserve southwest of 
Cleveland; at 58, the “Kansas craze” 
pulled him west to the Plains; and 
at 68, the lure of Louisiana drew 
him on again, this time to the bayou 


David Lindsey, assistant professor 
of history at Los Angeles State Col- 


lege, taught for nine years at Bald- 
College, 


win-Wallace Berea, Ohio. 
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John Baldwin 
Made Grindstones 


and Colleges 


By DAVID LINDSEY 


country just west of New Orleans. 

On this trek he had a variety of 
jobs. He became successively dirt 
farmer, grist and woolen mill pro- 
prietor, grindstone maker, quarry 
operator, wheat farmer, and sugar 
plantation owner. 

A social reformer, John Baldwin 
battled for many humanitarian 
causes. At various times he was a 
utopian communitarian, temper- 
ance advocate, crusader against 
slavery, and supporter of women’s 
rights. 

But it was as an educator that he 
left his most impressive mark. Two 
colleges and one secondary school 
in the United States and one high 
school abroad owe their existence to 
his initiative and generosity. 

In the spring of 1828, he bought 
from Gideon Granger (formerly 
Thomas Jefferson’s postmaster gen- 
eral) 200 acres of land along the 
Rocky River in northern Ohio. 
Here he came with his bride of two 
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months. At first they occupied a 
rough log cabin. 

Frontier custom decreed that 
neighbors help with a “house rais- 
ing” and that the owner serve 
liquid refreshment with a definite 
alcoholic content. John Baldwin 
shocked them by refusing to pro- 
vide any whiskey. 

Combining Yankee shrewdness 
with frugality, industry, and a meas- 
ure of sheer luck, Baldwin was 
shortly operating a carding mill, 
grist mill, and saw mill, all powered 
by the waters of the Rocky River. 

Two Methodist circuit riders, 
James Gilruth and Harry Sheldon, 
approached him in 1836 with a pro- 
posal to establish a utopian com- 
munity, called “The Community of 
United Christians,” with all prop- 
erty to be held in common under a 
Bible commonwealth arrangement. 
Baldwin joined and placed his prop- 
erty at the disposal of the commu- 
nity; but he took the precaution of 
providing that, if the land and mills 
were not used by the community, 
title should revert to him. 

The community founders drafted 
an elaborate constitution providing 
for uniformity of dress, common 
living quarters, community dining 
hall, and division of labor and re- 
wards according to ability and need. 
Under the leadership of “The 
Twelve” (including Baldwin, Gil- 
ruth, and Sheldon), some 20 fami- 
lies struggled to maintain them- 
selves for 12 months, but their 
community collapsed in the Panic 
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of 1837. The dreams of reforming 
society through “moral education 
and religious regeneration” eva 
rated, leaving only the biblical name 
of Berea as a legacy to the town, 

Left holding some $15,000 of the 
community’s debts, Baldwin might 
well have drowned in the economic 
undertow of the depression. As 
John Baldwin tells the story, he 
vowed “not to spend a quarter of 
a dollar in any needless way, bu 
to give all . . . toward any cause 
God might direct.” 

Every day he went into a nearby 
grove of hemlocks to pray, and one 
day he was led to go home a differ. 
ent way. Passing over a river, he 
noticed some exposed rocks. He 
picked up a piece that had been 
broken off and found that it would 
put an edge on his pocketknife. “It 
would make an excellent grind- 
stone,” he thought. 

















O MAN to do things the 

long way, Baldwin shaped a 
wooden mandril which he took to 
Cleveland, 15 miles away, and had 
duplicated in iron. The shapeless 
blocks cut from his quarries could 
be turned by the water power of 
his mills and shaped into usable 
grindstones. He was astonished at 
the heavy demand for the high 
quality Berea grit grindstones. 
When the first railroad reached 
Berea, he ran a spur off the main 
line so that he could supply de- 
mands of distant markets. His for- 
tune grew phenomenally. 
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He had long been much inter- 
sted in education. During the 
wtopian experiment at Berea, book 
larning was combined with man- 
wl labor. When the community 
went under, a new experiment, 
tnown as the “lyceum village” and 
modeled along the lines laid down 
by Josiah Holbrook, was under- 
uken. Even after the “lyceum” 
filed, Baldwin’s determination to 
found a “little Yale” (he had always 
wanted to attend the school at New 
Haven, but never succeeded) re- 
mained undimmed. 

With his quarries producing a 
steady income, he made an offer to 
the North Ohio Conference of The 
Methodist Church. A number of 
the conference’s ministers gathered 
at Baldwin’s “old red house” to hear 
the terms of the offer. 

Subsequently the annual confer- 
ence voted to accept Baldwin’s 70 
ares of land, 30 building lots in 
town, one stone quarry, “a three- 
sory, red brick building, 36 by 72, 
with ample windows, suitable reci- 
tation rooms, and chapel, ready to 
receive students,” and a $3,000 en- 
dowment, Baldwin to pay the 
teachers’ salaries during the first 
year’s operation. 

In the spring of 1846, the new 
institution opened as Baldwin In- 
stitute. By July, 100 students were 
enrolled. On the insistence of the 
founder, women were admitted on 
the same basis as men. Each student 
was expected to devote half the day 
to “manual employment” (often in 
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the quarry or grindstone works) 
and the other half to “studies and 
recitations.” 

Within 10 years the school as- 
sumed the name Baldwin Univer- 
sity and eventually added theologi- 
cal, law, and pharmacy schools. Its 
German department expanded to 
become Wallace College, the lead- 
ing center for training ministers 
for German Methodism in Amer- 
ica. In 1913, the merging of Ger- 
man Wallace College with the orig- 
inal Baldwin University resulted in 
present-day Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege. 

Before his death in 1884, John 
Baldwin had contributed well over 
$125,000 to endow the college. 

A large man with stony features, 
Baldwin was especially remembered 
for the simplicity of his living, one 
associate recalled. 

Baldwin moved to Kansas 
1857, during the struggle over 
slavery. He took with him a canvas 
sock containing $10,000 in gold, a 
load of grindstones, and a large 
steam boiler filled with woolen 
yarn. He took up land in Douglas 
County, about 15 miles south of 
Lawrence, and plotted a town 
which he named Baldwin City. 

Within one year he had founded 
a college, and within two years he 
had built a steam saw mill and 
grist mill. By 1859, he had con- 
structed the first college building 
in Kansas, Baker University, which 
was under Methodist sponsorship. 

Once again he insisted that men 
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in 





and women be admitted on equal 
terms, and he provided that Negro 
students be eligible for admission. 
His eldest son, Milton, a Baldwin 
University alumnus, was chosen 
president when Baker University 
was about to open. 

His move to Louisiana, at the 
age of 68, was prompted by his de- 
sire to do something personally in 
the reconstruction of the South. “I 
have bought,” he wrote home, “the 
Darby plantation of 1,700 acres, in 
St. Mary’s parish . . . five miles 
above Franklin on the Teche for 
$20,000.” A leading attraction here 
for John Baldwin was the existence 
of “some 15 or 20 buildings,” which 
he now offered to the Mississippi 
Methodist Conference, together 
with $20,000 in endowment funds, 
to establish Baldwin Seminary. 

Originally intending to admit 
both Negro and white students, he 
was forced to compromise to the 
extent of making a separate gift to 
the Freedman’s Aid Society for 
Negro schools in the area. 

Once again he laid out a village 
under the name of Baldwin. And 
once again economic prosperity 
flowed from his efforts to build up 
a run-down sugar plantation. With- 
in a few years he had flourished to 
the point of buying an adjoining 
plantation of 2,000 acres. 

Resented as a carpetbagger, Bald- 
win was visited by a hostile local 
mob intent upon running him out. 
They demanded to know whether 
he was a Democrat or Republican. 
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Standing barefooted on a box, with 
shirt open in front, Baldwin calm) 
addressed the crowd: “Gentlemen, 
you have come to learn what m 
politics are... . I'll tell you tw 
things I am not—I am neither , 
Democrat nor am I a Republican 
I belong to the greatest political 
party on earth—that’s the Temper. 
ance Party. I vote for what they call 
the prohibition ticket in the North 
and have for years.” 

He then launched into an hour. 
long temperance plea. Curioush 
enough, the crowd listened and de. 
parted without resort to violence, 
John Baldwin stayed on and in time 
became a respected member of the 
community, where he spent the las 
15 winters of his life. 

Four years before his death in 
1884, he made his final contribution 
to the cause of education. It was in 
India where, he heard, the children 
of English and American mission. 
aries had no formal school of their 
own. To remedy this he made a 
substantial gift to the Methodist 
Board of Foreign Missions. The 
upshot was the creation of Baldwin 
High School in Bangalore. 

Out of John Baldwin’s 85-year 
career sprang three towns—Berea, 
Ohio, Baldwin City, Kan., and 
Baldwin, La.—-and four educational 
institutions—Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege, Baker University, Baldwin 
Seminary, and Baldwin High 
School. Such a legacy must have 
satisfied the crusading zeal of this 
restless Yankee from Connecticut. 
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Pastoral Care 


This alcoholic saw no need forany help through the Church. 


Counselor 


at 
Work 


K is an alcoholic in our com- 
. munity who has never gone 
to A.A. or shown any other signs 
of reform. One of our Methodist 
Men brought him to a meeting and 
afterward I visited in his home, 
where K. lives in the basement be- 
cause of conflict with his wife and 
mother-in-law. 

Shortly after my visit in the home 
I received a letter from his mother 
in another state saying that the 
family had written about the 
preacher’s call and that it was an 
answer to her prayers. She thanked 
me for taking an interest in her son 
and pleaded with me to go again. 

When I called again they were all 
three in the living room, apparently 
in a good humor. We talked for a 
while about this and that. Then I 
asked for the Bible. 

After reading about Christ, the 
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good Shepherd, from John 10, I ad- 
dressed the mother-in-law. 

Pastor. You believe in Him, don’t 
you Mrs. M.? 

Mrs. M. Yes, I certainly do. 

Pastor. And what about you, Mrs. 
K.? Have you given your life to 
Christ? 

Mrs. K. Well... 1 don’t know. 

Pastor. Have you ever joined a 
church? 

Mrs. K. Yes. 

Pastor. But you don’t think you 
were truly saved. 

Mrs. K. Yes, I was, I know I was! 

Pastor. How about you, Mr. K.? 
Have you ever belonged to a 
church? 

Mr. K. Nazarene. 

Pastor. Have you ever accepted 
Christ ? 

Mr. K. I don’t see how a man 
could do better. 
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Pastor. Do you read your Bible? 

Mr. K. I don’t even read the 
newspapers. My eyes are bad. 

Pastor. Do you pray? 

Mr. K. No. 

Pastor. Then what do you mean 
by saying a man couldn’t do better? 
Mr. K. My conscience is clear. 

Pastor. Have you ever accepted 
Christ—belonged to a church? 

Mr. K. Yes, when I was 16. 

Mrs. K. He used to go, but hasn’t 
here lately (which meant for years 
and years, 1 felt sure). 

Pastor. Well we may go back on 
God, but He never forsakes us. I 
suppose you've listened to sermons 
on the radio? 

Mr. K. Naw, they’re always beg- 
ging for money. They want you to 
send it to them. 

Pastor. We owe a tenth of all we 
make to God. 

Mr. K. He wouldn’t get much 
from me. 

Pastor. You don’t feel that God 
has let you down, do you? 

Mr. K. (long pause) No. 

Pastor. (standing to go) Then I 
hope you'll come to men’s fellow- 
ship again tomorrow night. 

Mr. K.1 will. (He called the next 
day to say that he had changed his 
mind and would not be there.) 


Two months later I invited Mr. 
K. to the Methodist Men’s group 
again. 1 knew that he was alone for 
a week or so and thought he would 
be glad for a dinner invitation. 
But he declined. 
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Pastor. Mr. K., why didn’t you 
come the last time you said you 
would and then called to cancel? 

Mr. K. Well, Preacher, I'll just be 
honest with you. You just said too 
much to me. You can live your life 
and I'll live mine. But you came 
telling me what I ought to do, and 
I just don’t like it. I’ve gotten over 
it though. 

Pastor. 1 thought maybe it was 
because you didn’t have a suit. You 
mentioned something about that 
once. I have a couple of extras. (1 
gave him two that 1 had outgrown 
and he was very appreciative. Then 
he insisted on giving me some but- 
ter and eggs.) 

Pastor. Mr. K., you need the 
church and we are interested in you. 
The Lord’s interested in you. And 
if I made you mad by what I said 
before, it was because someone else 
is interested in you—your mother. 
Her constant prayer is to see you 
won for Christ. 

Mr. K. How did you know my 
mother! 

Pastor. She wrote to me. (She 
had asked me not to tell it.) 

Mr. K. 1 guess she’s interested. 
She gave me enough beatings when 
I was a boy. Not just whippings, 
but beatings. Dad only whipped me 
once, but I got on the average of 
four beatings a day from her. I was 
the oldest. The younger boys never 
got a dozen in their lives. None of 
them got as many as I did. 

Pastor. Why? Were you extra 
mean? 
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Mr. K. No! I don’t know why. 
But my dad is the best that ever 
lived. He offered a saddle and horse 
to any of us who would stay at 
home until we were 21. I was the 
only one that got it. 

Pastor. Well, 1 wish you would 
come to church. 

Mr. K. I’m not going to do any- 
thing that anyone else wants me to 
do, but just what I want. I don’t 
care what my mother or the old 
lady or anyone says. I try to do 
right. I’m not going to be here 
much longer, and I’m just going to 
do what I want to do. 

Pastor. Then your heart is full of 
hate and resentment. 

Mr. K. No. 

Pastor. Do you resent the beatings 
your mother gave you? 

Mr. K. Of course I resent them. 
Wouldn’t you? 


I thanked him for the butter and 
eggs and he thanked me for the 
suits. Then I drove away and wrote 
to his mother as follows: 


“|... You asked me not to tell him 
that you had written, but I felt 
moved to do so... perhaps I’ve 
touched on the clue to what has 
hardened his heart. We know that 
there is a reason for a man becom- 
ing an alcoholic. The liquor is a 
symptom of something deeper that 
is missing in his life and which he 
tries to find in a bottle because he 
doesn’t know where else to look. 
(I reported the conversation with 
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Mr. K. about her)... . You may 
feel that his words are unjust or 
harsh, but it’s the way he feels. And 
if he’s ever going to be won to the 
Christ you and I believe in, he'll 
have to believe that we love him 
too. It may seem that he has too 
much pride, but he may just be re- 
belling against you. Sometimes a 
person’s whole life can just be a 
long rebellion against what some- 
one else wants him to do... .” 


PASTOR’S QUESTIONS 


Should I have waited until a later 
call before asking him about his 
spiritual condition? 

Did I do wrong in betraying the 
mother’s confidence? 

Was my letter to the mother help- 
ful or hurtful? 


HOMER L. JERNIGAN 


Comments . . . (Assistant professor of pas- 
toral counseling, Boston University School 
of Theology). 


THIS SERIES of pastoral visits 
with an alcoholic and his family 
poses some very interesting prob- 
lems for pastoral work. 

The pastor shows his concern for 
Mr. K. and his family by his visits. 
His purpose in these visits seems to 
be to win Mr. K. to Christ. In his 
letter to Mr. K’s mother he makes 
this important statement, “. . . if 
he’s ever going to be won to the 
Christ you and I believe in, he'll 
have to believe that we love him 
too.” The pastor has stated the im- 
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portance of the Christian witness 
which is offered through loving re- 
lationships, but to what extent was 
he able to offer this kind of witness 
in his pastoral visits? 

In the first pastoral call in the K. 
home the pastor was following up 
the visit Mr. K. had made to a meet- 
ing of the Methodist Men. The pas- 
tor noted the tensions in the family 
situation and the problems related 
to Mr. K’s drinking. Not having 
a record of this call, we cannot esti- 


mate what kind of relationship was 
established at this time, but the re- 
sponse to the call indicates that 
someone in the home appreciated it 
and interpreted it as an answer to 
Mr. K’s mother’s prayers. The in- 
formation which came to the pastor 


in his letter for Mr. K’s mother 
might have told him that even if 
Mr. K. himself would not respond 
to pastoral visits, someone was 
ready to respond and some improve- 
ment might be possible through 
careful pastoral work. (The prob- 
lems of an alcoholic usually are 
complicated by family relationships, 
and the pastor can sometimes do 
more through work with other 
family members than he can with 
the alcoholic.) 

In the second pastoral call the 
pastor does not record the talk, but 
he does summarize the information 
he learned about the family. The 
part of the interview which is re- 
corded begins with the pastor’s use 
of the Bible and his questions about 
the “spiritual condition” of the 
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family. Such a sharp separation of 
talk from “this and that” to “spirit. 
ual,” may be justified at times, but 
in this call it aroused antagonism 
in Mr. K. 

A more effective approach might 
have been to listen carefully to what 
was said and done in the general 
conversation in order to learn first 
what the family members were 
ready to say about their needs and 
problems. 

An understanding response to 
some of the information that was 
expressed might have opened a door 
to a real opportunity for pastoral 
care. The information about Mrs. 
K’s illness may have been such an 
opportunity. And the pastor needed 
to be sensitive to the total situation 
in the house. Here was Mr. K., a 
reported alcoholic, living in a state 
of continuing tension with his wife 
and mother-in-law, experiencing the 
added problems of his wife’s incur- 
able condition, and probably being 
subjected to religious and moral 
pressures from one or both women. 
This might have been recognized 
as an emotionally “loaded” situation 
in which Mr. K. would be antago- 
nistic and defensive toward the 
Church and its representatives. His 
response to the pastor’s questions 
showed this antagonism, but the 
pastor did not hear what Mr. K. 
was trying to say and went on with 
his questions. Mr. K’s promise to 
attend the Methodist Men was, per- 
haps, a way of stopping the ques- 
tions rather than a real promise. 
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In the third visit the pastor tries 
to determine Mr. K’s reasons for 
changing his mind. He receives a 
frank and honest answer. Mr. K. 
had not liked the pastor’s judg- 
mental and probing approach. The 
pastor, however, looks for other 
reasons, and acts to meet his own 
ideas as to Mr. K’s reasons by offer- 
ing the two suits. 

As a last effort to reach Mr. K. 
the pastor mentions the letter re- 
ceived from Mr. K’s mother. Mr. 
K’s response discloses his feelings 
toward the kind of authority he 
thinks his mother (and the pastor) 
showed toward him. The pastor’s 
attempt to confront Mr. K. with his 
resentment, however, is partially re- 
jected. By this time Mr. K. has so 
strongly identified the pastor with 
the kind of authority against which 
he must rebel that he cannot accept 
anything the pastor tries to say. 

In this interview, however, Mr. 
K. indicated also some positive feel- 
ing toward the kind of authority 
his father showed. This would sug- 
gest that a slower approach with 
careful listening and the showing 
of real acceptance of things which 
held meaning for Mr. K. (such as 
his interest in training animals) 
might have resulted in the establish- 
ment of a relationship in which Mr. 
K. could have talked about some of 
his deeper concerns. 

In sum, the pastoral visits brought 
to light some significant problems 
which were related to the spiritual 
concerns of Mr. K. and his family 
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about the meaning and value of 
their lives and their relationships. 
The pastor, however, focused on 
needs which he saw in the family, 
but which they were not ready to 
admit or act upon. Therefore, his 
efforts met with resistance and feel- 
ings of estrangement. Christian love 
might have been demonstrated 
more effectively through careful 
and empathic listening to the things 
Mr. K. and his family were able to 
say, and faithful ministry to the 
needs they were able to express. 

The implications of this analysis 
as to the questions of the pastor 
are: 1. Mr. K. or any man in a 
similar situation cannot be pushed 
into a closer relationship with 
Christ and the Church. A confron- 
tation with the question of such a 
relationship should wait until the 
kind of pastoral relationship has de- 
veloped in which he is ready to ac- 
cept Christian resources. 

2. and 3. The use of material from 
the mother’s letter hindered the de- 
velopment of an effective pastoral 
relationship with Mr. K., and the 
pastor’s letter to Mr. K’s mother 
may have hurt and confused: her 
without improving the situation in 
any way. There have been too many 
years of experiences involved in Mr. 
K’s relationship with his mother for 
much change to take place on either 
side now. The only real hope of 
change in Mr. K’s attitude toward 
Christ and Christians is in a rela- 
tionship with a pastor or a friend 
who can really understand him. 
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The Gift of Conversion, by Erik 
Routley. Muhlenberg, 144 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewer: Ditton W. THrockMor- 
TON, pastor, First Methodist Church, 
Tulare, Calif. 


Conversion as generally understood 
follows the pattern of such men as 
Paul, Augustine, Wesley, and Luther. 
It is the author’s contention that, if 
we make the conversion experience 
of'these great men the absolute stand- 
ard, we deny individuality on the part 
of the believer. He points out that 
conversion is a gift of God, regardless 
of how it is analyzed. 

Throughout the book the author, 
dealing with mythology, the various 
archetypes, and the vocabulary, shows 
the tendency of men to read inte their 
own experiences what they have read 
or discovered in the lives of great men 
of history. He vividly points up that 
the changed life, dependent upon the 
grace of God, is no work of an in- 
dividual within himself. In a_pro- 
longed discussion of Old Testament 
personalities, he attempts to read into 
their acts and words a conversion ex- 
perience. 

The chief contribution of the book 
is a unique chapter on “Conversion, 
Behavior, and Being.’ The Greek 
word psyche, meaning the soul of 
being, by which one man is distin- 
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OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


guished from another is the high ideal 
Routley says should be held realistic. 
ally in the experience called conver- 
sion. 

When the unconverted man looks 
on the converted, ofttimes he measures 
outward habits or acts as the conse- 
quence of conversion. But the author 
believes that regular church attend- 
ance and other public acts may be a 
sign of conversion, but it is not proved 
conversion. The Holy Spirit gives a 
man confidence, which may make a 
difference in his habits and general 
behavior. But these may be only the 
“fruits of conversion.” 

This distinction is well stated and 
worth the price of the book; for unless 
conversion is more than works, “one 
could live the good life, be well man- 
nered, accepted in his society” and still 
not be a possessor of “the gift of God 
through his spirit.” Conversion as a 
gift brings a man to freedom and to a 
vital positive being which the uncon- 
verted may not enjoy. 

Routley concludes that those who 
seek to be successful in converting 
people sometimes build reputations 
for Godliness and authority in spirit- 
ual things by the constant use of dis- 
connected texts from the Bible. This 
practice, he believes, is a violation of 
the gift of the spirit. We can heartily 
agree with him that quoting Bible 
verses out of context in order to pres- 
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OXFORD BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE 


Steps to Christian Understanding 
Edited by R. J. W. BEVAN. For counselors of the young, 


conference leaders, teachers—this book provides a long- 
needed explanation of the Christian faith written especially 
for the layman. Clearly and simply the editor and twelve out- 
standing scholars discuss the Christian position. An inval- 
uable volume which will help spread clearer information 
about the issues of Christianity. $3.50 


Emotional Problems of Adolescents 


By J. ROSWELL GALLAGHER, M.D. and HERBERT I. 
HARRIS, M.D. “There is more wisdom, insight and common 
sense about adolescents in this book than I have encountered 
in any other volume. If I were a parent, I would order it 
immediately. If I were a professional worker with youth, it 
would take an honored place in my professional library. 
It is a fine combination of competence and clarity.” —BisHoP 
GERALD KENNEDY. $3.50 


Christian Affirmations in a Secular Age 


By GIOVANNI MIEGGE. What is the future of Christianity ? 
What should modern Christians think of the decline of 
Christian faith as a force in society? To answer these ques- 
tions, a distinguished Italian author and Protestant theolo- 
gian, whose influence is being felt increasingly in this coun- 
try, has written a beautiful and inspiring book—a brilliant 
reaffirmation of the Christian message. $3.75 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
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sure or encourage men to accept con- 
version cannot be justified. 


Reaching People from the Pulpit, 
By Dwight E. Stevenson and 
Charles F. Diehl. Harper & Bros., 
172 pp., $3. 


Reviewer: Joun J. Ruptn, II, associate 
professor of speech and worship, 
Duke University Divinity School, 
Durham, N.C. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick’s devastat- 
ing analysis of mediocre sermons still 
stands: “They do not matter; they 
might as well not have been.” And in 
the majority of cases this failure to 
reach people is remediable. Unguided 
practice only confirms our faults, but a 
guided program of self-help can help 
good men grow. 

This self-help book draws on the 
various communication disciplines and 
digs deeper than “delivery” as merely 
voice and action. It outlines a pro- 
gram of self-analysis, acceptance, and 
growth in those communicative and 
Christian attitudes from which good 
sermons must grow. It attempts to de- 
velop needed sensitivities to self, sub- 
ject, situation, and other persons. It 
attacks our occupational handicaps— 
mournful voices, awkward, undisci- 
plined bodies, lack of excitement, and 
plain drabness—which emasculate our 
preaching and our reading of Bible 
and liturgy. The brief chapters are 
supplemented with guides for group 
and individual improvement. 

All this is potentially helpful. How- 
ever, the book labors under two grave 
handicaps. First, the need of a face- 
to-face teacher-student relationship is 
attacked by provisions for the enlist- 
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ment of a trusted, expert friend or an. 
other minister. This is sound; for 
many preachers could be helped by al. 
most any thoughtful person, if the 
person were given an opportunity. 

The second handicap is more grave: 
How can we alert, motivate, and en- 
tice ministers into such a program of 
growth? How can we pierce our ar- 
mors of invincible ineptitude and busy 
complacency? Here we miss the 
warm, personal, illuminating detail of 
the better speech texts. Especially is 
this needed in the chapters on at- 
titudes and relationships. Lacking 
these, the book is impersonal, abstract, 
and a bit technical. (Is this perhaps 
due to space limitations imposed by 
editorial policy?) 

But the aim is sound, and this book 
will aid any minister or district super- 
intendent, by providing _ technical 
guidance. The men using it can pro- 
vide the needed community of inter- 
est, objectivity, and encouragement. 


Man Seeks the Divine, by Edwin 
A. Burtt. Harper & Bros., 561 pp., 
$6.50. 


Reviewer: T. Orro Natt, editor, THE 
New CurisTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Religion, high and low, civilized 
and primitive, is pictured here; and 
it is almost shocking to see how much 
there is in common. All is part of the 
age-long search for God. 

But this is no mere book of com- 
parative religion, with practically all 
religion, even the most primitive, rep- 
resented somewhere on the earth 
today. It is an attempt to help toward 
a philosophical understanding of re- 
ligion, an evaluation of the signif- 
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twelve volumes you save $15.50—and you can 
buy the set on convenient budget terms at the 
same low price ... and no carrying charge! 


Look at Some of Its Many Features: 


The Text—in King James and Revised Standard 
Versions 

The Exegesis—clears the meaning of the Text 

The Exposition—throws the light of the text upon 
specific human needs 

The Introduction—discusses the meaning of each 
book as a whole 

General Articles—540 pages of General Articles on 
each Testament and the Bible as a whole 


Volume 12—A Most Important Volume! 


This volume completes the New Testament—James, 
Peter, John, Jude and Revelation. Includes articles on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, transmission of the New Testa- 
ment ... plus “The Illustrated History of the Biblical 
Text,” including 16 pages of color photographs of an- 
cient manuscripts. 

Order your complete set . . . Each volume is cloth 
bound, 6%gx10 inches in size. Complete 12-volume 
set postpaid, $89.50 


USE OUR SPECIAL BUDCET TERMS on the set at no 
extra cost: Only $9.50 down with order and $10.00 
per month for eight months. 


Add state sales tax where it applies 
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Need One or More 
Volumes for Your Set? 
Need one or more vol- 
umes to finish your set of 

The Interpreter’s Bible? Buy 

any volumes you want and 

need from the listing below. 

Pay only $8.75 down with 

your order and $8.75 per 

month. 

Vol. 1. General and Old Tes- 
tament Articles; Genesis; 
Exodus. 

Vol. Il. Leviticus; Numbers; 
Deuteronomy; Joshua; 
Judges; Ruth; Samuel. 

Vol. Ill. Kings; Chronicles; 
Ezra; Nehemiah; Esther; 
Job. 

Vol. IV. Psalms; Proverbs. 
Vol. V. Ecclesiastes; Song of 
Songs; Isaiah; Jeremiah. 
Vol. Lamentations; 
Ezekiel; ‘Daniel; Twelve 

Prophets. 

Vol. Vil. General Articles 
on the New Testament; 
Matthew; Mark. 

Vol. Vill. Luke; John. 

Vol. IX. Acts; Romans. 

Vol. X. Corinthians; Gala- 
tians; Ephesians. 

Vol. XI. Philippians; Colos- 
sians; Thessalonians; 
Timothy; Titus; Phile- 
mon; Hebrews. 

Vol. Xl. James; Peter; 
John; Jude; Revelation; 
Complete indexes for all 
volumes. 

Eacu Votume postpaid, $8.75 
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cant place and function of religion. 
It shows the distinctive role that 
clearly belongs to religion and is not 
filled by science, art, philosophy, or 
any other aspect of man’s cultural life. 

The great religions of civilized 
man, according to this professor of 
philosophy, who knows his categories, 
have three distinct features: accept- 
ance of a universal moral ideal, a 
monistic (that is, universal, all-em- 
bracing, coherent) interpretation of 
God and the world, a discovery of 
man’s spiritual selfhood and a realiza- 
tion of new possibilities for man's 
happiness, especially as he learns to 
get along with his fellows. 

It is a fascinating story, as up-to- 
date as the latest discoveries in psy- 
chology; and this author tells it with 
absorbing interest. 


Religious Drama 2: Mystery and 
Morality Plays, selected and intro- 
duced by E. Martin Brown. Merid- 
ian Books, 317 pp., $1.45 (paper- 
back). 


Reviewer: HEeLen Patron, staff mem- 
ber, TOGETHER. 

Towns in 15th-century England 
produced series of plays portraying 
the complete history of the world 
from creation to the last judgment. 
These groups of plays were named 
for the towns in which they origi- 
nated; such as, “York” or “Chester.” 

The clerzy began producing these 
so-called “morality” plays probably in 
the 12th century. The first ones were 
written in Latin. Later laymen were 
encouraged to take part in the plays, 
and gradually the language of the 
common people was used until only 
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a few introductory announcements 
were made in Latin. The English 
plays came from Scripture or French 
originals. 

These plays are some of the earli- 
est forms of drama to develop follow. 
ing the dark ages, and, like the first 
Greek plays, they were intended for 
pageant or festival. Among the 2] 
plays reproduced here are “Noah's 
Flood” and “The Play of the Shep. 
herds,” which contain humorous 
underplots, and “The Three Marys,” 
a simple but beautiful little play for 
the Easter season. 

The author’s introduction, notes on 
production, list of scripts, and bibli- 
ography provide a basis for studying 
15th-century England. 





















Jeremiah, Prophet of Courage and 
Hope, by J. Philip Hyatt. Abing- 
don, 128 pp., $2. 


Reviewer: WattER G. WILLIAMS, pro- 
fessor of Old Testament literature 
and religion, lliff School of Theol- 
ogy, Denver, Colo. 


Occasionally there comes from the 
press a book which leaves the reader 
feeling, “This book needed to be 
printed. It has something important to 
say, and it is said in the best possible 
way.” Such a book has just been 
written by Professor Hyatt of Vander- 
bilt School of Religion. He is in love 
with the prophet Jeremiah and has 
sensed the deeper aspects of Jeremiah’s 
message. He shares with his readers in 
such fashion that they develop a com- 
parable enthusiasm for the ancient 
prophet. 

Professor Hyatt is thoroughly 
equipped to interpret the ancient He- 
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brew writers. He is at home in biblical 
Hebrew and the freshness of his trans- 
lations illumines passage after passage. 
He has translated a number of books 
from modern Hebrew into English. 
In addition he makes ready use of 
German and French writers. Yet there 
is nothing pedantic about his writing. 
A selected bibliography, brief but per- 
tinent, adds to the usefulness of the 
volume. 

Some will disagree with Dr. Hyatt’s 
belief that Jeremiah’s work did not be- 
gin until Jehoiakim’s reign, about 609 
B.c., a position defended by Dr. Hyatt 
in the /nterpreter’s Bible, Vol. V. His 
chronological outline of the book of 
Jeremiah will be most useful. 

Jeremiah is generally considered to 
be the father of individualism. This 
position is implicit rather than explicit. 
Jeremiah not only recognizes the im- 
portance of personal morality, but he 
clearly sees the relationships between 
the individual and society, the involve- 
ments of individual conduct and na- 
tional morality. 

Dr. Hyatt’s analysis of Jeremiah’s 
religious convictions is provocative. 
Not normally recognized is Jeremiah’s 
belief in God’s love for mankind. In 
the closing meeting of those who pre- 
pared the books of the Old Testament 
for the Revised Standard Version, one 
important Hebrew word still needed 
clarification and helpful interpreta- 
tion: “hesed.” It was finally agreed 
that the expression “abiding love” 
most clearly expressed the force of the 
Hebrew word. Dr. Hyatt was a mem- 
ber of that committee. In his presenta- 
tion of the work and message of Jere- 
miah, he shows clearly that the 
prophet based his hope, his courage, 
and his prayer life on the firm con- 
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viction that God is “Abiding Love.” 
This is basic material for Christian 
preaching. 


Where Are the Converts? by Sid- 
ney W. Powell. Broadman, 165 pp, 


$3. 


Reviewer: J. J. Stowe, Jr., pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Okmulgee, 
Okla. 


Realism has come to be a word with 
an ugly sound. Like many other 
words, its true definition has been 
abused. The realism of this book 
makes it painful reading. It is saying 
to the churches of America: You are 
suffering from severe and advanced 
leukemia. The white corpuscles of 
Christian faith are being consumed 
by implacable enemies. 

The churches of America year after 
year report more and more members 
received. Population gains are more 
than offset by membership gains. Al- 
most 60 per cent of the nation claims 
—or is claimed in—church member- 
ship. 

What is happening? How do we ex- 
plain such social spiritual conditions 
as delinquencies, divorces, crimes of 
violence continuing to spiral upward? 
Is the church impotent? Is the church 
asleep? Is the church immunized and 
unconcerned by such realism? Is “one- 
shot” religion enough? Is there any 
carry-over above and beyond 
ing the church”? 

How can the church effectively min- 
ister to its new converts? What proc- 
esses are available for the maintenance 
of Christian discipline and fellowship? 
Which are the tried, tested, and suc- 
cessful steps used in churches that do 
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receive—and keep—members active 
and productive? 

“Jesus sent them forth, two by two” 
—here is the prescription that will 
cure the leukemia of the churches. 
Jesus, Paul, Wesley, all—as well as 
thousands of other church leaders— 
reminded us of this infallible remedy. 
But we forget so easily. This cultiva- 
tional, fellowship work must be sys- 
tematic, consistent, Christ-centered, 
otherwise the side effects are danger- 
ous indeed. 

Realism demands that we set, and 
keep, the faith alive and glowing, that 
these converts may go forth and in- 
vite others to come to Christ. 


Mystery and Meaning in the | 
Christian Faith, by Hugh T. Kerr. 
Ryerson, 51 pp., $1 (paperback). 


Reviewer: T. Crctt SwacKHAMER, 
pastor, Webster Hills Methodist 
Church, Webster Groves, Mo. 


Fewer pages with more content 
than any book I’ve read in years! The 
thesis of this book needs to be pon- 
dered by every variety of Protestant 
minister. Dr. Kerr plainly tells us 
where our theological thinking must 
dig in as we face the meaning of mys- 
tery and the mystery of meaning. The 
New Testament note is that mystery 
and meaning are correlative terms 
and have an interrelationship that we 
must examine if we are biblical in our 
interpretation of Christianity. 

This series of lectures at Emmanual 
College, Toronto, indicates that in our 
Protestant emphasis on reason, ra- 
tionality, logic, and the intellectual 
approach to religion, we have de- 
veloped a structure much like the ro- 
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3 new books in the 
Christian Faith Series 


THE GOSPEL IN DISPUTE 


The Relation of Christian Faith to 
other Missionary Religions by 
EDMUND PERRY, Northwestern 
University. How are we to deal with 
the fast expanding non-Christian re- 
ligions? In this brilliant survey, Dr. 
Perry offers a realistic, Biblically 
based assessment of the Christian 
mission in an often hostile world. 


$3.95 


THE MAN 
IN THE MIRROR 


Studies in the Christian Under- 
standing of Selfhood by 
ALEXANDER MILLER, Stanford 
University. This guide to self-under- 
standing proposes that the key to 
individual identity lies in man’s re- 
lationships to others—his contem- 
poraries and those who lived before 
him in the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
“A great book. It has been both in- 
sight and inspiration to  me.”— 
BISHOP GERALD KENNEDY $3.95 


THE RESTORATION 
OF MEANING T0 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE 


by PAUL ELMEN, Seabury-West- 
ern Theological Seminary. Drawing 
upon the works of Dante, Joyce, 
Sartre and many others for a state- 
ment and analysis of man’s mean- 
ingless existence, Dr. Elmen charts 
a new course toward the recovery of 
meaning and glory in daily life. 


$3.95 


At all booksellers 
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| mantic artists—everything portrayed 
| as we would like for it to be: pretty, 
| orderly, and ideal—but life is not like 


that nor can it be reduced to order and 
logic. 

The revolt against traditional struc- 
tures in art, architecture, poetry is 
going to have its influence on theology 
that has been built on the same struc- 
ture of rationalization without the 
meaning of mystery. Mystery with- 
out meaning ends in much we see in 
the art expression in our day: it be- 
comes an end within itself and cannot 
be redemptive. In religious expression 
mystery without its corollary mean- 
ing is an emotional or aesthetic bog 
that ends in meaninglessness. The 
function of symbolism in speaking a 
needed language for our day is a new 
hope for meaning in mystery. 

The thrill of this book is that here 
is a statement that can be the basis 
for a theme with wider implications 
that have tremendous concern for vital 
Protestantism. 


The Church Redemptive, by 
Howard Grimes. Abingdon Press, 
191 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Paut H. Vietu, Horace 
Bushnell professor of Christian nur- 
ture, Divinity School, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 


This is a book on the church: its 


| essential nature and its work which 


grows out of that nature. This contri- 
bution to the growing understanding 


| of the church comes out of new in- 


sights in Christian thought and bibli- 
cal theology. The author makes no 


| attempt to define what he means by 


the word “redemptive” in his title, ex- 
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cept by inference that a church of the 
kind which he delineates will be a re- 
demptive fellowship. 

In the first half of the book he seeks 
“to state what for me seems to be a 
Church-theory which holds in dynam- 
ic relationship the wealth of meanings 
and understandings which the New 
Testament, Church tradition, and 
modern theological thinking provide 
for us.” In brief, such a church is the 
Body of Christ, a people of God, a 
fellowship of the Spirit, responding to 
the call of God. There is nothing 


radically new in this, but its service | 
lies in bringing together in simple | 


form a doctrine of the Church which 
is little understood. 

The second section deals with the 
mission of the laity in realizing the 
nature of the Church in and through 
its program. There is here no blue- 


print for program, but rather an ex- | 


ploration of what an understanding 
of the true nature of the Church 
would mean for its activities in public 
worship, Christian nurture, fellow- 


ship, outreach, lay leadership, and ad- | 
ministration. In many cases these im- 


plications are so radically different 
from what now exists in the usual 
church, that the author is critical of 
much that devoted church people are 


now doing. However, such criticism is | 


never without appreciation. 

This is not a treatise on Christian 
education in the usual sense of the 
word. Yet in one sense it is the best 
kind of dissertation on Christian edu- 


cation; for it is concerned with educat- | 


ing the Church in its true nature and 
function. Moreover, it puts Christian 
education in proper perspective as 


growing out of the nature of the | 


church and as being part of it. 
DECEMBER, 1958 


Dispensationalism 
in America 


C. Norman Kraus. Long the 
subject of controversy, dispensa- 
tionalism has made an impact on 
almost every major Protestant de- 
nomination. 

Here is a new look at the doc- 
trines and leaders of the move- 
ment as it developed in the United 
States and Canada in the 19th 
century. 

Full treatment is given, for ex- 
ample, to the influence of the Sco- 
field Reference Bible in making 
these doctrines popular. 

The closing chapter points out 
differences between dispensation- 
al teachings and the common be- 


liefs held by the Church. $3.00 


Ecumenical 


Studies in Worship 


This projected survey of the 
whole field of worship begins with 
four titles by these outstanding 
scholars: 

Essays on the Lord’s Supper, 
by Oscar Cullmann and F. J. 
Leenhardt 

Worship in the Church of 
South India, by T. S. Garrett 
An Experimental Liturgy, by 
J. G. Davies, G. Cope, and D. A. 
Tytler 

Jacob’s Ladder: The Meaning 
of Worship, by William Nicholls 


$1.50 each; set of four, $5.00 


ask your bookseller 
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ELTON TRUEBLOOD’S 


first book of sermons 


The Yoke 7 
of Christ 


FOR many years Elton Trueblood has 
been held in high regard as a preacher 
as well as a writer. Now, for the first 
time, he has been persuaded to make a 


selection of his sermons for book pub- 


lication. They convincingly show why 
Dr. Trueblood has become one of the 
great popularizers of great ideas in our 
time. His sermons are powerful agents 
in urging the giant step from a nominal 
to a committed Christianity. Included 
in The Yoke of Christ are: 


THE POWER OF SMALL FELLOWSHIPS 
THE VIOLENCE OF THE KINGDOM 
CONVERSION WITHIN THE CHURCH 
THE COURAGE TO CARE 

THE ABOLITION OF THE LAITY 
CALLED TO BE SAINTS 

THE PROBLEM OF THE CROWD 

THE MINISTRY OF DAILY WORK 

A FAITH FOR SCIENTISTS 


At your bookseller $3.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
96 


BRIEFLY NOTED... 


Great Bible Stories for the Verse 
Speaking Choir, by Helen A, 
Brown and Harry J. Heltman, 
Westminster, 64 pp., $1; five or 
more, 90¢. 

Choral readings are occasional; 
Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, and 
topical: creation, wisdom, praise, love, 
faith, and power. Each leader will 
want it for the choir library. 


The Techniques of Delegating, by 
Donald A. Laird and Eleanor 
Laird. McGraw-Hill, 195 pp., $3.95. 
Here’s a practical guide for the 

busy pastor on how to get things 
done through others: to whom and 
how to delegate responsibility. Writ- 
ten in highly readable, straightfor- 
ward, idiomatic style; recommended 
as a training manual for superintend- 
ents, teachers, chairmen of commit- 
tees and commissions, parents—any- 
one who needs to learn to give others 
authority and freedom to handle de- 
tails on their own initiative. 


Late Medieval Mysticism, edited 
by Ray C. Petry. Westminster, 424 
pp., $5. 

Christian treatises collected from al- 
ready existing translations are here 
reset in historical perspective. This 
volume depicts large movements, 
basic spiritual trends, and translations 
of mystical thought. Introductions to 
each of 13 mystical figures and their 
writings include biography, bibliog- 
raphy, and synopsis. Useful for 
church history study or reference, 
especially for students who read only 
one language. 
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The Protestant Ministry, by Daniel 
Jenkins. Doubleday, 194 pp., $3.25. 
The local church is seen against the 

background of the Great Church 

(that is, the ecumenical movement) 

in this new book that offers the minis- 

ter fresh insights into the nature and 
responsibilities of his calling. Actual- 
ly, he is the representative of the 

Great Church in the particular 

church, 


Abraham: His Heritage and Ours, 


picture of Abraham’s world. A book 
that will interest the student of Juda- 
ism, Christianity, Islam, Old Testa- 
ment. Forty illustrations! 


A Month with the Master, by 
Archie Matson. Harper & Bros., 252 
pp., $3.75. 

An adaptation by a Methodist min- 
ister of Ignatius of Loyola’s “spiritual 
exercises” plus Luke’s account of 
training of the disciples to present a 
valid, orderly method of developing 


g, by by Dorothy B. Hill. Beacon, 208 Christlikeness in the 20th century. 

-anor pp-» $3.95. Each of the 33 exercises has a Scrip- 

13.95, Was there ever really a Great ture passage and two sections. The 
the | Flood? Does the Abraham of Ur seem _ first is understanding the first century 

rings mythical? This narrative, based on _ story, the second is applying it to our 
and | archaeological and biblical facts, _ lives in the 20th. A devotional manual 

Vrit. | seeks to remove layers of legend and __ of spiritual discipline which could be 

tfor. | myth to give an historically accurate revolutionary. 

nded 

rend- 

\mit. 85,000 Copies Now in Print... 

-any- 

hers THE AMPLIFIED NEW TESTAMENT 

: de- 


“*, . . Its purpose is to make clear to contemporary 
readers the significance of the Greek original. 
. . .’ Dr, George A. Turner, Asbury 
Seminary. 


LEADERS SAY: 


“*,,. the gzeatest trans- 

lation of the New Testa- 

ment which | have ever read 
... tremendous!” Dr. Billy Graham 


lited 
424 Py 575 difficult 
passages clarified! 


© * * 
n al- 


10,000 lost “. . . one of the most en- 
here meanings revealed! ", .. found lightening issues of God’s 
[his 1024 Pages a it helpful in many ‘Word which has ever come 


ways. In some places 
it serves as a miniature 


to my attention . . . ex- 
tremely stimulating from a 


“nts, Size 42x65 


ions Beautiful commentary. It gives much devotional viewpoint. . . .”’ 
Binding helpful background material.’ Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 
S to Bishop Gerald Kennedy, Methodist 
heir 9 Church, Los Angeles Area. 
‘ tain 
108- ae or en ea Only $3.95 
for AT ALL BOOKSTORES Deluxe Gift 
» Editi 6.95 
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Almost 10 years have passed since 
the Communists swept through 
China. During this time, information 
on the churches there has been hard 
to come by, but now, increasingly, 
more news is available. 

There is no doubt the churches 
have been weakened numerically in 
this decade. About one third of the 
membership appears to have fallen 
away. Thirteen Christian universities 
and many hundreds of lower-grade 
schools and hospitals have been taken 
over by the government. 

And there have been martyrs. A 
number of Christian leaders have 
served prison terms, some have suf- 
fered severely, and some have died. 

Yet the churches do remain. There 
are 500 Methodist preachers, almost 
all at their appointments, serving 50,- 
000 to 70,000 Methodists. The total 
Protestant community is over 700,- 
000, the Roman Catholic 2 million. 

But after a period of loss, the 
churches again are growing some- 
what. The T’ien Feng (Heavenly 
Wind) magazine, the only official 
church publication, reported in May, 
1958, “In Changshu, at Christmas, 11 
adults and 6 children were baptized 
and 15 stewards were appointed. On 
Christmas Eve, carollers went through 
the streets. In another city, there was 
a joint Christmas service with 100 
baptisms.” 


The November 25, 1957, issue of 
98 





NEWS and trends 


FIVE RELATIONSHIPS MARK THE CHURCH IN CHINA 


the same magazine reported that 
Christian preachers journeyed up the 
mountains in Kwangsi Province and 
baptized 433 of the T’ung tribe, the 
first Christians to come from those 
mountains. Similar baptisms have 
been reported in other cities and vil- 
lages. 

To understand Christians in China 
is to recognize five relationships. 

The first is their relationship to the 
state. The Communist government is 
by conviction totalitarian, and its ap- 
paratus of power through a party of 
12,700,000, and army of 3 to 4 mil- 
lion, and its bureaucracy reaches into 
every country village. 

It is dificult for Americans to un- 
derstand the situation. Some expect 
Chinese Christians to be nonconform- 
ists in a Communist state. Others feel 
that if they do conform, they have 
ceased to be Christian. Either attitude 
prevents full understanding of the 
life, needs, hopes, and fears of Chi- 
nese Christians. 

When they have been co-operative, 
the Communists have not tried to de- 
stroy them. In fact, the government 
has left church buildings with the 
churches and has sponsored national 
conferences of Christian leaders. Chi- 
nese Christians, on the whole, do not 
feel their support of the government 
has compromised their loyalty to the 
Church and to Christ. 

The second relationship is with the 
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people, their own people. Chinese 
Christians are patriotic, eager to see 
the prestige of China rise, and they 
are determined that the living stand- 
ards of their people shall go up. Thus, 
they have supported any program in 
that direction. 

Even some of the most critical West- 
ern observers agree that the material 
progress in China in the last 10 years 
under the Communists has been con- 
siderable. Agricultural and industrial 
production has gone up. The spiritual 
cost in fear and intimidation, of 
course, has been terrifying, yet ma- 
terially there have been major achieve- 
ments. The churches, therefore, can 
be expected to work for any program 
that will enhance the prestige and so- 
cial betterment of the nation. 

The third relationship of Christians 


is with each other. There have been 
denunciations of Christian against 
Christian, and some Christians have 
gone to prison because of the denun- 
ciation of fellow churchmen. 

Yet, on the whole, Christians have 
worked together. Churches have not 
been merged. Methodists remain the 
“Wei Li King Hui,” and the other 
denominations still are identified by 
their names. 

But all are a part of the Three Self 
Movement (self-propagating, _ self- 
supporting, self-governing), which is 
guided by a committee set up to pro- 
vide liaison between the government 
and the churches. This committee has 
had a checkered history. It has ac- 
cused missionaries of being spies and 
mission boards of being agents of U.S. 
foreign policy. But at the same time, 


Bishop Richard C. Raines (center) of the Indiana Area, president of the Di- 
vision of World Missions of the Methodist Board of Missions, congratulates 
newly elected Bishop Chong Pil Kim (left) of the Korean Methodist Church 
during the church’s General Conference at Seoul. With the bishops is Dr. 
Harold Hong (right), president, Methodist Theological Seminary in Korea. 
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it has protected the churches against 
overzealous lower party officials and 
has tried to interpret to the Commu- 
nists the nature of the Christian faith 
and the purpose of the Church. 
The fourth relationship is with 
Christians outside of China. In spite 
of their attacks against Western mis 
sionaries, Chinese Christians have wel- 
comed warmly delegations of church- 
from Britain, Japan, Australia, 
West Germany, and India. There are 
indications that if the Communist 
government approved, they would also 
welcome a delegation of American 
However, there has been 
invitation from 
and it has not seemed wise 


men 


churchmen. 
no official 
Christians, 
to encourage such a visit at this time. 

The fifth relationship is with Christ. 
It is impossible to judge what a 
man’s loyalty Jesus Christ might 
be. There is no doubt that Chinese 
Christians believe they are faithful to 
Christ. them, 
outspoken critic of the West and 
strong supporter of the government, 
has said, “Is God who worked in 
times past no longer at work? Is not 
Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever? Has the Holy Spirit 
stopped working? Why should we 
fear?” 


Chinese 


As one of who is an 


Cut Air Fares for Clergy 


Five 


offer half-fare 
rates to clergymen, and others are ex- 
pected to follow suit next year, the 
Transportation Office reports. Most 
lines will offer reduced fares by 1960 
or 1961, James B. Hoge, director, pre- 
dicts. 

Over two years ago Congress passed 
an amendment to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act permitting airlines to re- 


100 


airlines now 


duce rates for clergymen on a space. 
available basis. 

The lines that now offer reduced 
fare are Allegheny, Washington, D.C.; 
Bonanza, Las Vegas, Nev.; Central, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Cordova, Anchor. 
Alaska; and Northeast, Boston, 
The Transportation Office, a Council 
on World Service and Finance spe- 
cialized agency, represents The Meth- 
odist Church with these lines, 
rail clergy bureaus, one 
bureau, and the Interchurch 
portation Council, in which 
nominations co-operate. 


age, 


seven 
bus clergy 
Trans- 
se 

3) de- 


‘Aucas’ Make Overtures 


In Eucador, Aushiri Indians have 
made the first signs of friendship in 
the three murdered 
five missionaries who were trying to 
make contact with them. 

Ten of the Aushiris, who are often 
referred to as Aucas, came to visit the 
Arajuno mission, which had been the 
base of first contact with them. They 
brought along a Quechua girl whom 
they had kidnapped a year ago. 

In the group was Dayuma, who fled 
the tribe many years ago and who has 
in the past year been converted and 
baptized. She had rejoined her people 
for three weeks, giving her testimony 
of kind treatment and telling the Gos- 
pel story of God’s love for them. 

Dr. Wilfred Tidmarsh, veteran mis- 
sionary, had manned Arajuno for two 
years in hopes of just such a friendly 
appro: ich. Arajuno had been named 
“Ch: apan: 1,” a local word for “wait- 
ing. 

Among the 10 who came to visit are 
three Aushiri women who had come 
out to spend a year in an Indian village 
friendly to the mission. 


years since they 
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Banner Publishing Year 


Methodist Publishing House sales 
amounted to $24,400,000 during the 
vast year, Lovick Pierce, president 
and publisher, reported at the annual 
Board of Publication meeting, in New 
York, October 29. This figure repre- 
sents a new high and an increase of 
$1,600,000 over the preceding year. 

The Board appropriated $600,000 to 
be distributed to annual conferences 
for retired ministers. This sum brings 
to $17,000,000 the amount contributed 
for retired ministers in the 170 years 
MPH has been in operation. 

Other statistics: 

e MPH employees number 2,200, 
and were paid during the year $8,700,- 
(00, including benefits. 

e More than 4,700,000 books were 
produced. 

e These and other printing re- 
quired 30,500,000 pounds of’ paper, 
255,000 pounds of ink. 

Leland D. Case, editorial director 
of Tocertner and Tur New Curets- 
TIAN Apvocate, reported a 14 per cent 
increase in the circulation of To- 
More than 8,000 churches 
subscribe on the all-family basis, and 
in the second year of publication 93 


GETHER, 


per cent of the charter subscription 
churches renewed their all-family sub- 
scription plan. 


Mr. Case reported that response to 
Tue New Curistian Apvocate “has 
been rewarding,” and added that 
plans which should chart 
greater usefulness for the magazine is 


among 


a reader-interest survey. 

Tue New Curistian Apvocate, he 
reported, has been alert to new de- 
velopments in theology and to the 
reaction of Methodists. Dr. T. Otto 
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Nall, editor, is of the opinion the 
church is on the verge of a thorough- 
theological 
the magazine seeks to 
bring them to the attention of its 
readers. 


Makes His Mark 


Seventy-vear-old Dr. Calvin E. Hol 
man is rolling up the miles as one of 
The Methodist Church’s top 
preachers. 

He is filling in indefinitely at Rose- 
wood Church, Los 
served six months in Whiawa, Hawaii, 


examination of 


and 


going 


issues, 


relief 


Angeles, once 
and in other charges. 

He is a former superintendent for 
Los Angeles District, and has been a 
delegate to the General Conference. 


Protested Taxes Refunded 


Refund has been allowed for $1,200 
in county and school property tax paid 
under protest by the San Jose, Calif. 
Unitarian Church. 

It was paid when church officials 
refused to sign loyalty oaths as re- 
quired by California law in order to 
qualify for tax exemptions. The U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled in June that the 
law was unconstitutional. 

Another church in the same county, 
the Friends Meeting of Palo Alto, 
earlier filed claim for refund of $2,154. 


Britisher to Talk Here 


Dr. Maldwyn L. Edwards, eminent 
British theologian, will address the 
25th annual Ministers’ Week assembly 
which will be held January 19-23 at 
Emory University, Georgia. 

Six lectures will be given by Dr. 
Edwards, author of many books on 
the Methodist heritage. 
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Seek the New World 


A British historian thinks we have 
a long way to go before hoping to 
solve problems of the new order 
presaged by our global revolution. Dr. 
Herbert Butterfield, Cambridge Uni- 
versity vice-chancellor and_ professor 
of modern history, sounded such a 
warning at recent opening ceremonies 
of American University’s School of 
International Service and Wesley The- 
ological Seminary. Several important 
areas of thought emerge in his four 
addresses: 

e We can be beaten without a chance 
to use our colossal armaments if we 
act like supporters of old forms of 
imperialism or of the status quo. 

e We should confront the new world 
with intellectual audacity. Democra- 
cies are suffering from an optical il- 
lusion if they are afraid of the kind of 
world that is developing. 

e We need a “creative achievement” 
in religion to steer us out of wars and 
revolutions and high pressure. 

e Tragedy is that a world as intellec- 
tually advanced as ours should go on 
building up arms. 

Dr. Butterfield pointed out that we 
do not become aware of oppression 
until there has been violence; that 
those who merely defend the status 
quo may be more reprehensible from 
the positions they hold and the pos- 
sessions they have than those who re- 
sort to violence. 

We should be more eager to pro- 
duce changes than the Russians, he 
claims. We should change the world, 
not have changes forced on us. 

New nations are seeking command 
of their own fate, and Christianity has 
to compete with all kinds of ideologies 
and creeds. “We should welcome the 
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spread of political freedom,” he said, 

Said the historian, one must be 
anxious about the way the world 
seems to be relying on fear. People 
tend to make such monsters of their 
enemies that they help produce the 
nightmare situation in which they are 
almost bound to become real. 

After years of war and persecution, 
a “détente” or co-existence was 
achieved in Protestant-Catholic rela- 
tions. This needed uprooting of many 
old ideas, and the wise statesman will 
co-operate both with time and the his- 
torical process. 

Solutions in 16th and 17th centuries 
would have come more quickly, said 
Dr. Butterfield, if people had taken 
more care to separate creed and ideals 
from vested interests. 


Is Moon Try Significant? 


There is little direct religious sig- 


nificance in man’s attempt to reach 
the moon. This theme runs through- 
out the writings of 25 top Protestant 
theologians on the subject in Chris- 
tianity Today. 

A number warn, however, against 
worship of scientific achievement. 
Some views: 

Paul Tillich, Harvard: “There is no 
direct religious significance in the 
penetration of man into outer space 
. . . but there are indirect religious 
effects of these developments. They 
can immensely increase man’s aware- 
ness of himself as free . . . but they 
also can greatly increase man’s temp- 
tation to confuse his power to progress 
endlessly into world space with the 
inner infinity of his spiritual nature 
and, hence, to lose the vertical line by 
surrendering to the horizontal one.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Theo- 
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logical Seminary: “I am baffled by the 
concern about the theological signifi- 
cance of a shot to the moon, particu- 
larly when we are living in the nuclear 
age and the conscience of the whole 
world is troubled about another as- 
pect of modern technical 
ments, namely, the destructive possi- 
bility of nuclear weapons.” 

Emil Brunner, University of Zurich: 
“The improportionate interest in [a 
shot to the moon] shows mankind 
confusing means and ends and over- 
rating the importance of technological 
achievement. While science manifests 
men’s God-given dominance over na- 
ture, the course of its development 
shows its incapability of integrating 
jt into the oneness of human life ac- 
cording to its divine destiny.” 


achieve- 


New Ohio Wesleyan Prexy 


Dr. David A. Lockmiller, president 
of the University of Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) since 1942, has been named 
to succeed Dr. Arthur S. Fleming as 
president of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 

The new presi- 
dent, an _ active 
Methodist, is the 
tenth president of 
the 116-year-old 
Methodist - related 
school in  Dela- 
ware, Ohio. He 
holds degrees, in- 
cluding one in 
law, from Emory 
and Cumberland 
Universities, and the University of 
North Carolina. He practiced law for 
five years before entering the field of 
higher education, 


Rea 


Dr. Lockmiller 
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Dr. Lockmiller has visited univer- 
sities in Europe, Asia and Africa. Dur- 
ing the past summer he toured schools 
in South Africa. In 1953 he was 
named to represent the State Depart- 
ment on visits to universities in Japan, 
Hong Kong, Formosa, Thailand and 
India. 

Dr. Fleming left the presidency at 
Ohio Wesleyan to become Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Holter to Head Seminary 


Dr. Don W. Holter has been named 
first president of National Methodist 
Theological Seminary, now being es- 
tablished in Kansas City, Mo. A 
former president of Union Theological 
Seminary in Manila, Philippines, he 
has been serving since 1949 as profes- 
sor of missions 
and Christian 
world relations at 
Garrett _ Biblical 
Institute. 

Dr. Holter will 
begin his new 
duties about Janu- 
ary 1. Classes for 
first-year students 
in the new semi- 
nary are scheduled 
to open next September. The school 
will use National College facilities 
until its own buildings are completed. 

The new president holds degrees 
from Baker University, Baldwin, 
Kan.; Garrett, and the University of 
Chicago, and has also studied at Har- 
vard, Boston, and Drew universities. 

He was in the Philippines from 
1934 to 1945. During the last three 
years of this period, he and his family 
were in a Japanese internment camp. 
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Four hard-working commissions— 
the Christian Faith and the Industrial 
Age, the World in Which We Work, 
the Church as an Instrument in the 
Changing Industrial Order and the 
Christian in a Working World—spent 
months in careful preparation for the 
first National Industrial Relations 
conference sponsored by Methodism. 
As a result, the 500 conferees had 
something to chew on when they met 
for 10 hours in small work groups at 
Cincinnati, October 30-November 2. 

They had speeches, too—excellent 
ones by Prof. Claude H. Thompson of 
Candler School of Theology, Prof. 
John W. McConnell of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Rev. William G. Gowland of 
Luton, England, Rev. James S. 
Thomas of the Methodist Board of 
Education. Drew’s Prof. Lawrence E. 
Toombs gave the discussions a biblical 
setting in three Bible hours. The Rev. 
Henry Hitt Crane, of Detroit, was the 
Sunday morning preacher at Wesley 
Chapel. Coordinating of the reports 
was skillfully done by Prof. Paul B. 
Maves, of Drew. 

The preponderance of professors 
was balanced somewhat on Friday 
evening when Leon Hickman, of the 
Aluminum Company of America, and 
Walter Reuther, of the AFL-CIO, 
represented “big” management and 
“big” labor, and admitted that Prof. 
W. Wight Bakke’s questions in the 
public interest backed them both into 
the same corner. They agreed that 
problems of the bargaining table are 
dwarfed by the responsibilities that 
both management and labor share for 
long-term planning. 

Some of Professor 
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very 





QUESTIONS POINT UP JOB 





OF LABOR AND BUSINESS 


pointed questions were as follows; 

Are “big shots” really shouldering 
responsibilities? 

What kind of working world will 
you hand on to teen-agers? 

Do you know what your “push-em. 
up” policies about wages and prices 
do to pensioners? 

Can your deeds fulfill your ideals? 

Isn’t your purpose to make 
good organization men for both man 
agement and labor? 

What are you doing to develop 
people as individuals? 

What is your attitude on the role of 
government? 


real 


One of two special features was a 
50th-anniversary dinner in observance 
of the origin of the Methodist Social 
Creed, and one of the writers, %6- 
year-old Bishop Herbert Welch, was 
present to offer an inspiring address 
that explained much about the rela- 
tionship of Methodism to social con- 
cerns. 

The other feature was Theater 
Night, with the showing of a Holly- 
wood film, “The High Cost of Lov- 
ing,” that deals with on-the-job prob- 
lems and their relationship to family 
problems. Miss Barbara Britton, a 
television personality and a Methodist, 
Was present to moderate the question 
period, and Bishop Donald H. Tippett 
was one of the participants. 


‘Indoor-Outdoor’ Church 


What once was feared to be a dying 
church seven miles from downtown 
St. Petersburg, Fla., has become South- 
western Florida’s renowned “Indoor- 
Outdoor Church.” 
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When Dr. J. Wallace Hamilton was 
appointed pastor of the Pasadena 
Community Church, a Methodist 
Church, in 1929 the stock market 
crash and collapse of the Florida land 
boom left what appeared to be a lost 
cause. The church had only 50 mem- 
bers, and was closed six months each 
year when the tourists returned home. 
Dr. Hamilton spent his time in preach- 
ing missions throughout the eastern 
part of the country. 

Today the church has 2,300 mem- 
bers, and visitors throng to the church 
on Sundays in droves. Attendance has 
reached 10,000 at the peak winter 
season. 

Things began to change after the 
war as an ever-increasing number of 
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persons moved to St. Petersburg. The 
church grew, two auditoriums were 
built in the middle of 18 acres. Park- 
ing lots capable of handling 3,400 cars 
were provided. 

With the expansion the church was 
placed on a year-round basis. How- 
ever, Dr. Hamilton still carries on his 
preaching missions for four months a 
year. 

Worshipers attending Sunday 
morning service may sit in one of two 
auditoriums. Members are assured 
seats by a ticket system. Those unable 
to find inside seats may sit on the hun- 
dreds of benches surrounding the 
church, or stay in their cars on one of 
the 11 parking lots and hear the serv- 
ices over six loud speakers. 


cd 


ina ° 
Methodist Information Photo 
Above is the “Indoor-Outdoor” Pasadena Community Church, a Methodist 
Church, at St. Petersburg, Fla. Sunday attendance has reached 10,000 with 


most of the worshipers sitting in their cars or on benches outside of the church. 
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News Digest... 
FORMOSA METHODISTS. 


Their work has not been hampered at 
all by the Quemoy crisis, reports 
Bishop Ralph A. Ward, serving Tai- 
wan (Formosa) and Hong Kong. 


‘UNIVERSITY OF ATHEISM.’ 
Such an institution has been opened 
in Ashkhabad, in a predominantly 
Moslem part of the Soviet Union, ac- 
cording to the newspaper Tass. 
Courses will consist of 60 lectures, in- 
cluding one on “Marxism and Lenin- 
ism on Religion and Ways of Over- 
coming It.” 


MALIK IN IOWA. Dr. Charles H. 
Malik of Lebanon, president of the 
UN General Assembly, addressed 
Simpson College’s fifth annual Chris- 
tian Arts Festival. A Greek Orthodox 
layman active in the World Council 
of. Churches, he said, “The root of 
man’s trouble is rebellion against 
God . . . God will never impose him- 
self or his salvation on man. God 
moves everywhere halfway toward 
man.” Simpson is at Indianola, Iowa. 


ANOTHER MERGER? The ad- 
ministration board of the 55,000-mem- 
ber Free Methodist Church of North 
America has approved merger with 
the Holiness Movement Church in 
Canada, which has 1,000 Canadian 
members and conducts work in Hong 
Kong, Brazil, Ireland, and Egypt. The 
Egyptian affiliate has several thousand 
members. 


METHODISTS IN CUBA. Their 
numbers have increased to 9,340—a 
13 per cent jump in three years, 100 
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per cent in 10 years. Fifteen mission 
outposts have been closed because of 
political unrest. 


LOCATE ANCIENT CITY. The 
site of Ekron, one of the five great 
cities of ancient Philistia and seat of 
the Baalzebub cult, has been estab. 
lished at Khirbet Mugenna, 25 miles 
west of Jerusalem, by Israeli arche- 
ologists. They said the site is definitely 
not that of Eltekeh, a town originally 
linked with the location by American 
archeologist Dr. William F. Albright 
of Johns Hopkins University. 


START INTERCHURCH CEN. 
TER. The new $20 million Inter- 
church Center in New York will 
house some Methodist offices. The 
Methodist Board of Missions, the 
AME Episcopal office and The New 
York City Society of the Methodist 
Church have revealed plans to have 
offices in the building. 


APPROVE PROVISIONAL 
MERGER PLAN. The 21st biennial 
convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America approved pro- 
visional plans for union with the 
Augustana Lutheran Church, Finnish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (Suomi 
Synod) and American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. If final merger 
plans can be prepared for considera- 
tion and approval by the 1960 con- 
ventions of the four churches it is ex- 
pected the actual merger can be con- 
sumated as early as 1961. 


GREEKS IN RUMANIA. Small 
groups of refugees of Greek origin 
from Rumania are entering Greece 
each day because of a ruling that they 
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must either become Rumanian or 
leave that country. 


WOMEN PASTORS. The State 
Lutheran Church of Sweden has ac- 
cepted the government’s proposal for 
admission of women to holy orders. It 
will become effective next July. 


DISASTER IN BRAZIL. Funds 
for food and clothing for some 2 mil- 
lion victims of prolonged drought in 
Brazil is being sought by the World 
Council of Churches’ Division of In- 
terchurch Aid and Service to Refu- 
gees. 


POLICE AND CLERGY MEET. 
About 92 Protestant ministers in the 
Greater Philadelphia area have held 
meetings with top police officers for 
briefing on what the police are doing 
on delinquency and other problems, 
and how Christian influences can be 
brought to bear on them. 


DR. BELL DIKS. Dr. George Ken- 
nedy Bell, former Anglican bishop 
from England, and since 1954 hono- 
rary president of the World Council 
of Churches, died October 3 in Can- 
terbury, England. 


QUAKERS IN WCC? The Friends 
World Committee is considering par- 
ticipation in the ecumenical movement 
and joining the World and National 
Council of Churches. Because of dif- 
ferences in opinion among Quaker 
member groups, further reports on 
the move will be made at the next 
triennial session in 1961. In the U.S. 
two Quaker groups belong to the 
NCC and two are members of the 
WCC. The 1961 meeting will be held 
in Kenya, Africa. 
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CONSIDER COMMON INTER- 
ESTS. Bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church have approved limited 
intercommunion with the Church of 
South India. The latter was formed 
in 1947 as merger of Anglican, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, and Congrega- 
tional groups. 


CATHOLICS TAKE THEOL- 
OGY. In Zurich, Switzerland, more 
than 200 Catholic laymen have com- 
pleted four-year theology courses in 
order to teach religion and assume 
parish duties in order to relieve the 
shortage of clergy. The school has 
been patterned after one in Austria. 


To See Methodist Shrines 


A number of Methodist shrines will 
be visited during a series of Methodist 
Heritage Tours in 1959. 

Each trip will cover 24 days with 
one of the first stops in England at 
Epworth, birthplace of John and 
Charles Wesley, after which Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 
France will be vis'ted. The tours are 
being sponsored by British Overseas 
Airways Corporation. 


Unity With Chaplains 


The Methodist Commission on 
Chaplains is seeking the means to 
strengthen ties with Methodist chap- 
lains in state and Federal institutions 
and in non-Methodist hospitals. 

Better liaison and fellowship will be 
promoted, as well as better services to 
the chaplains. 

There are 569 Methodist chaplains 
now on active duty. Of these 445 are 
with the armed forces and 124 in in- 
stitutions. 
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Dr. Curry 


People Going Places... 


Dr. Grorce M. Curry, pastor, 
Nighbert Memorial Church, Logan, 
W.Va.—named associate publisher by 
the Board of Publication, succeeding 
Dr. J. Epcar WasHABAUGH, retired. 


Tue Rev. JosepH W. Be tt, staff 
member, Youth Department, Board of 
Education—elected department direc- 
tor, succeeding the Rev. Harotp W. 
Ewinc, now pastor, Union Avenue 
Church, Alliance, Ohio. 


Miss Virernta S. Henry, Board of 
Education staff member—named 
Christian-education director for 5,800- 
member St. Luke’s Church, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Dr. Grorcet S. Sanat, principal, 
Leonard Theological College, Jabal- 
pur, India—studying on a year’s spe- 
cial scholarship at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


Dr. Russert Dicks, professor of 
pastoral care, Duke Divinity School— 
in Far East conducting pastoral-coun- 
seling retreats for Army chaplains. 


JAMES 
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W. Wing, vice-president, 


iY 
Dr. Sahai 


Miss Henry 


Park College, Parkville, Mo., a Pres- 
byterian and former lawyer and judge 
named associate general secretary 
for interpretation, a new top post of 
the National Council of Churches. 


Dr. Frankuin H. Littect, church- 
history professor, Emory University, 
who has served in Germany with the 
U.S. High Commission for Germany, 
Franz Lieber Foundation, and Ful- 
bright Commission for Germany 
recipient of High Cross of Merit of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Tue Rev. L. Porter ANDERSON, JR., 
pastor, Lexington (S.C.) Church— 
elected associate secretary, Interboard 
Committee on Christian Vocations. 


James A. Hamivton, lawyer and 
Board of Temperance staff member— 
director, National 
Council of Churches office, Washing 


ton, D.C, 


chosen associate 


Dr. Rosert F. Oxnam, son of 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and former administrative 
assistant to the presidents, Syracuse 
and Boston universities—inaugurated 
president, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 
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Tue Rev. Horace A. GrauBNerR, 
superintendent, Kingsley Manor, Hol- 
lywood, Calif—named administrator, 
new Paul Watkins Memorial Method- 
ist Home, Winona, Minn. 


BisHop Donato H. Tippett, San 
Francisco, Calif.—recipient, “award 
of distinguished citizenship,” from 
city and county of Denver, Colo., as 
the first Colorado native to be elected 
Methodist bishop. 


Lioyp C. Wicke, Pitts 
burgh, Pa—honored on 10th anni- 
versary as Pittsburgh bishop. 


BisHop 


Dr. Nick A. Nisstotis, Greek Or- 
thodox scholar—new direc 
tor, World Council of Churches 
Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, Switzer- 


assistant 


land. 


Henry Henne, philologist, Univer- 
sity of Oslo, Norway, and a Method- 
ist—appointed to faculty, International 
Christian University, Tokyo, Japan. 


Dr. Merritt R. Appey, pastor, 
First Church, Ann Arbor, Mich.— 
named professor of preaching, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute. 


Tue Rev. C. Epcar WItkinson, 
Cape Town—new president, Method- 
ist Church of South Africa. 


Miss Jo ANN Newsy, Little Rock— 
chosen Methodist Information direc- 
tor, Arkansas-Louisiana Area. 


Wirrep S. Youns, Jr., staff mem- 
ber, Bethany Union Church, Chicago 
—named director of development, 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 
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Pror. Ratpu Scuecter, Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa—installed in the 
Thomas Beaver Chair of English Lit 
erature. In unique ceremony _bor- 
rowed from early English universities, 
he was carried on the shoulders of col 
leagues in a real chair symbolic of the 
professorship. 


Dr. Rocer L. Sunn, Vanderbilt 
Divinity School professor, and Dr. 
Wittiam D. Davies, Princeton Uni- 
versity professor—appointed to fac- 
ulty, Union Theological Seminary, 


New York. 


Dr. RayMonp A. WiTHEY, Jr., dean, 
Drew  University—new president, 
Green Mountain College, Poultney, 


Vt. 


Dr. Littell Mr. Anderson 
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Faculty Theology Confuses 
Race Relation Problems 


Dr. James P. Brawley, president of 
Clark College, Adianta, Ga., told the 
Methodist Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic relations recently that much of 
the misunderstanding about race re- 
lations is based on a “faulty theology 
with reference to man.” 

Dr. Brawley, who also is secretary 
of the board, went on to state that the 
misunderstanding also can be at- 
tributed to a religion that does not 
transform society but conforms to tra- 
ditional patterns. 

“All too often,” he continued, “right 
is determined not by universal prin- 
ciples but by what fits into the nar- 
row view and particular pattern of a 
region. 

He spoke at a luncheon session of 
the board’s semi-annual meeting pre- 
ceding the First National Industrial 
Relations Institute at Cincinnati, Oc- 
tober 30-November 2. 

The Rev. A. Dudley Ward, gen- 
eral secretary of the board, reported 
that more than 11,000 local churches 
now have organized commissions on 
Christian social relations. 

In addition the board announced 
publication of several study books in 
the fields of social and economic re- 
lations. They included a textbook and 
packet of materials on agriculture and 
books on juvenile delinquency, social 
security and race relations. 

Other action included: 

e Consolidation of committees on so- 
cial security and welfare of children 
and youth. 

e Adoption of a resolution urging 
Congress to make prompt return of 
property to German and Japanese na- 
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tionals vested during World War II, 


Will Ask Hymnal Study 


When the General Conference 
meets in Denver in 1960 it will be 
asked to authorize an eight-year study 
leading to a revision of The Methodist 
Hymnal. 

The Commission on Worship of 
The Methodist Church at its meeting 
in Evanston, Ill., last month voted 
unanimously to ask for the study. It 
was charged by the 1956 General Con- 
ference with the responsibility of re- 
vising the Methodist Book of Wor- 
ship and of determining whether or 
not a need exists for a new hymnbook. 

After several years’ work, the Com- 
mission has virtually completed the 
editorial work on the worship manual. 

A survey of ministers and church 
musicians has revealed a sizeable de- 
mand for a new hymnal. 


No Women Deputies 

For the fourth time since 1947, 
women have been denied the right to 
serve in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church’s House of Deputies, which is 
composed of 650 clergy and laymen. 

Margin of disapproval was greater 
than that at the 1952 General Con- 
vention, with the laymen more op- 
posed to the move than the ministers. 


Call Church Books Trash 


Soviet Zone authorities have been 
removing religious magazines from 
gift parcels, “Der Tag,” a West Berlin 
newspaper, reports. 

Recipients of the parcels were noti- 
fied that “for the protection of youth 
the importation of trashy and dirty 
literature is not permitted.” 
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CD Courses for Ministers 


The Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization at Battle Creek, Mich., 
has courses for ministers to help them 
fill their challenging roles in natural 
disaster or enemy attack on the U.S. 

Noting the need to be in formed on 
their content and implication, THE 
New CurisTiAN ApvocaTE was among 
21 leading religious periodicals repre- 
sented there recently for a civil defense 
briefing. 

Among points stressed were the 
heed for an operational plan for every 
church to protect lives, care for spirit- 
ual needs, and co-operate with the 
CD office. Since the clergy’s 
spiritual mission is so vital, many ac- 
tivities can be done by a preplanned 
group of laymen. C hurch members 
would be told about civil defense, and 
the skills, plans, and facilities that can 
go into instant action. 

Persons must be helped to shelter, 
volunteers given prompt leadership, 
rumors curbed, families reunited, 
church records and sacred objects pro- 
tected. 

CD officials suggest that local min- 
isters select one of their number to 
work with city or state Civil Defense 
directors or as a member of a state 
religious affairs committee. 

Information on the courses may be 
obtained from the Office of Civil De- 
fense and Mobilization, Battle Creek. 


local 


Deaths . 


Harry Peter ANKER, missionary 30 years in 


Belgian Congo, October 15, Clearwater, Fla. 
GrorGE BENNARD, 85, composer The Old 
Rugged Cross, October 10, Reed City, Mich. 
Howarp C. BENNETT, minister Troy, N.Y. 
Conference and faculty Syracuse University. 
Mrs. Sapie Bourn, widow of member Florida 
Conference, in September at Bowling Green. 
Ricuarp Broec, religious poet, retired min- 
ister, October 10 at Lynn, Mass. at 69. 
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Dr. H. H. Brower, 63, member Missouri 
Conference, at Fayette, Mo., October 24. 

James CHARBONNIER, retired minister Gene- 
see Conference, September 23. 

Mrs. Horton CHACE, wite 
Northeast Ohio Conference, 

Samvuet Lege CuLWELL, member Central Texas 
Conference, September 25 in Waco, Tex. 

Mrs. E. R. Furkerson, wife of principal 
Chinzei Seminary, in Canon City, Colo. 

Mrs. Ciara Hoitz Georce, daughter of the 
late Rev. Frank Holtz, long-time member 
Northeast Ohio Conference, at Alliance, Ohio, 
October 29. 

Dr. Atvin Gopparp, 75, retired minister, 
former secretary World Peace Commission; 
helped formulate UN charter. 

Hvuacu 8S. Granam, Canton O., 
of the Lakes, October 2. 

Q. E. Gunter, minister of Scranton, S.C. 
September 17 

Mrs. Henry HEtTon, 
back circuit, Maryville, Tenn., September 18. 

Mrs. Frank 8S. Hvupson, widow minister 
North Georgia Conference, October 15 in At- 
lanta. 

R. W. Jackson of Tarentum, O., August 19 
in E. Liverpool, O 

HucH W. JaAmirson, retired member 
fornia-Nevada Conference, October 19. 

James S. MarsuHacui, former supply 
Knoxville, Tenn., September 5. 

Tuomas W. H. MarsHatu, retired 
Michigan Conference, Sptember 12, 
Rivers, Mich 

S. C. Moopy, retired from Mississippi Con- 
ference, October 16 in Petal, Miss. 

Dr. JoHN Moore, minister 59 years, member 
board of publications, N.C. Christian Advocate 
September 11 

Dr. Leon Moore, leader in Delaware 
ference, October 9 at Merchantville, N J. 

Bruce E. Pierce, 81, retired member Cen- 
tral New York Conference 

Rorert Rets, 47, member California-Nevada 
Conference, October 21 

W. B. Rostnson, District 
Northeast Ohio Conference, 
October 16. 

Mrs. C. U. Spicer, wife of the Rev. C. U. 
Spicer, retired member of Minnesota Confer- 
ence, at Verndale, Minn., November 2. 

Dr. Georrrey StarrorpD, professor of church 
history, Drew University, October 27. 

Harotp O. Srearns, 63, retired 
Central New York Conference, in 
N.Y., October 31. 

Mrs. SaLcetua Stokes, 96, widow of William 
Stokes, September 12 at Port Arthur, Tex. 

A. L. Vandergriff, 89, retired member Ohio 
Conference, October 3. 

M. L. Warp, 99, served many churches 
North Mississippi Conference, October 15. 

Mrs. W. E. Wiceins, widow of member 
S.C. Conference, September 26. 

S. W. Wutuiiams, 82, former pastor Dallas, 
Tex., late September in Camden, Ala. 

Rotuin E. Wison, retired member Genesee 
Conference, October 22. 

Mrs. L. Rose Wricut, widow of Rev. 
Wright, Northern N.Y. Conference, 

W. H. Wricart, retired, 


retired minister 
August 25. 


pastor Church 


wife of pastor Green- 


Cali- 
pastor, 


from 
Three 


Con- 


Superintendent 
Canton District, 


minister 
Auburn, 


Robert 
August 20. 
of Kenesaw, Nebr. 
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Pastor and Parsonage 


For 


Preacher’ 


In quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength. Isa. 30:15 


r \ DAILY period of devotional 
meditation merely taking “time 
ther 


17] > 
while 1n itselrr 


isnt time, or 1S It 


7 


Should we take 


when 


meditation, must we make 


are We too busy to even con 
We wondered, decided to 

“9 1 
ask a Dusy person, and put the ques 


tion to some minister’s wives. Their 


replies told us what we wanted to 
know. 

“Far less do I kneel in prayer than 
I pray while I kneel with a wet sponge 
or to pick up a toy—with busy hands 
but with a heart and mind free to wor 
ship in thanktulness for the oppor 
tunity.” This was one busy parsonage 
wife’s answer—Mrs. Orrin T. Carroll 
of Port Allegany, Pa., the mother of 
five children from 4 to 11. 

“We all long for the serenity a well 
ordered life must bring,” Mrs. Carroll 
continues, “but I have found that my 
quietness comes only from within, 
and that the ‘unruffled day’ is still in 
the future if it is to be found within 
the structure of a schedule. 

“When I have a problem .. . I find 
there are day-long opportunities to 


talk with God. He communes with 
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me as surely as though we were 1 
temple. We have a private joke in our 


parsonage about my ‘sanctus sancto 


rium. It is an ordinary room, but God 
there often. In it | rt 
fresh laundry, iron, mend, and do a 
little 
are busy but my mind is free to medi 
tate, 
seek his help, and to be receptive to 
his guidance.” 

Another lady of the 
whose hands must be busy through the 
day is Mrs. M. E. 
ka, Iowa, who finds her favorite time 
for meditation while driving a car. 
“Here I can be completely alone, with 


no telephone ringing, no one knock 


has met me 


sewing. As I work, my han 


to bring my needs to God, to 


parsonage 


Goldman of Titon 


ing at the door, no children clamoring 
for attention. 

“Driving to and from meetings, es- 
pecially if a speaking engagement has 
taken me some distance from home, I 
cherish the quiet time I have to think 
through any problem that may have 
been troubling me. There have been 
times when I have pulled the car onto 
the shoulder of the road and stopped 
to have a few minutes of concentrated 
prayer. 
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“Always after a time like this, 
things which had seemed tangled and 
perplexing fall quietly and sensibly 
into place and I feel a sudden surge of 
relic f. 

A late spring snow one year helped 
strengthen Mrs. Goldman’s faith, she 
recalls. Daughter Candace, then five, 
delighted in the fresh snow exclaim- 
ing, “Oh Mommy, look, it hasn’t un- 
Christmased yet!” To her mother this 
comment became a parsonage chal- 
lenge: “To make sure life doesn’t ever 
un-Christmas.” 

Mrs. Golden, who is the mother of 
three young children, accepts from 75 
to SU speaking engagements a year, 
teaches Sunday school, and attends 
WSCS, PTA, and Women’s Club 
meetings. Of meditation she adds, “I 
find it imperative to include some 
form of personal devotions and medi- 
tation in the daily round, for only as I 
keep developing and enlarging my 
faith will I be able to have a faith that 
doesn’t ‘un-Christmas.’ ” 

A minister’s wife many years ago 
also knew what it meant to Be still 
and know that I am God—Ps. 46:10. 
This was Harriet Beecher Stowe, the 
mother of children. In her 
kitchen there was no “add water and 
stir” cookery, no automatic washer, no 
modern range, and there were no ny- 
lon socks. Wool socks she must knit 
and later darn heels and toes. 

Here was a busy mother who must 
also have done much of her meditat- 
ing while doing chores. She obvious- 
ly didn’t Aave time for meditation; 
she made time because she knew that 
without it the daily routine stood on 
the edge of mayhem. Without know- 
ing how to “be still and be with 
God” she could not have written: 


seven 
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“Still, still with Thee, when purple 

morning breaketh, 

When the bird waketh and the shad- 
ows flee; 

Fairer than morning, lovelter than 
daylight, 

Dawns the sweet consciousness, | am 
with Thee!” 


In her book, Handbook for Minis 
ter’s Wives (Woman’s Press $2.50), 
Welthy Honsinger Fisher exhorts 
“... plan sometime for listening to 
the Eternal.” Such an ideal plan for 
meditation is possible for some. 

Mrs. H. W. Ruopp of Minneapolis, 
Minn., shares with us her personal 
experiences with meditation through 
the years. “There is one fixed rendez- 
vous without which no 
family can keep in balance. This is the 
life of prayer—that daily, hourly con 
tact with the Source of all life, love, 
and power—God the Father. 

“In the early years of our ministry,” 
Mrs. Ruopp continues, “disciplined 
living was not too well established. 
Yet there seemed to be a kind of built- 
in radar which warned that only by 
taking time to be silent, to hold all 
events and distressed persons in God's 
Light, by seeking his Presence, could 
we be equal to the constant impact 
of life’s happenings. 

“Gradually we learned that to miss, 
even for a day, meant that we would 


parsonage 


often fail, run out of compassion and 
patience before the day was over. In 
stead of our cup running over with 
mercy and loving-kindness, it would 
run over with fatigue, inability to 
trust our reactions, resentment, and 
discouragement with ourselves. 
“When the family was young it was 
impossible to keep a fixed time for 
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Who Is 
Most 


7 Inspiring 


Your 





+ Layman? 


There are times 
when the best 


gregations will try 


con 





‘ ministers. It is then 

~~? that tl under 

( ind Wit ¢ i \\ \ 1 1 
port in a storm, a pearl beyond price. 
It ight have been at such a time 

oO ss that you discovered the lay 


ad you mor 





ny ott I 


layman 


=e 
during 


istry. Or e other hand, it 1 








Whoever your most inspiring lay 


man is, TOGETHER wants to know 





tbout him or her. Typewrite your 
tory, Gout paced; hold it to eight 
pages ( ss; and mail it befor 
January 15, 1959, to Layman Essay 
Editor, TOGETHER, 740 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. (Manuscripts ac 


m Methodist pastors only.) 
considered — the 
TOGETHER 
readers will receive special aaa 
eaders will receive special recogni 
tion: $150; third, 
$100. These 


1 
pecome 


ire¢ essays 
most interesting to 
first, $250; second, 
three manuscripts 
TOGETHER’s 


others will 


will 
property; 
be returned to authors if 
postage is enclosed. 
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prayer and meditation. At night one 
fell into bed too weary to do 1or¢ 


than to trust everyone te God’s care. 
However, every morning presented a 


short lull after the children ert 
settled at play or school when I could 


take a half hour of quiet.” 
T here 


Ruopp explains, but these had to be 


vere interruptions, Mrs, 


met with patience and in the spirit of, 
‘Let go and let God.’ I finally In- 


1 


d the telephone feeling that my 
with my Creator was important 
parishioners. That was 
children were ¢ f 
altho rh 
ae : 

a rigid plan about 
anything believing that 


planned 
1 in 


so often rigid- 


ity rules out God’s guidance. 
uring the day while ironing, | 
Washing, and doing the many 
1 tasks Mr Ruopp rou I, 


were not 


W hich 


feeli that I wa no alone it 
at 1 oa 
supported by an invisible, but \ 
reative power ¢ th Cl I 
ind 
\fter a time of talking and li 
ing to the Christ within, 


Mrs. Ruopp 
] 


1) . 
said, a probiem would seem to dimin 


and often a flash of 
Id tell her the next step to 
| 


ish in size, 
S1 rht wou 
be taken. Later on she roun 
an hour a day was never too long | 
meditation. 


We need to 


small VO ¢ oa 


listen for the “still, 
and wait for the awa 
ness of the Presence of God which is 
found only in the stillness. 

MarTHA 
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\f 
Virs, 
be \ Family Festival held early in 
ol D ber at Centenary Methodist PARAMENTS 
un- Cl h, Chattanooga, Tenn., featured © 
is T 
my d istrations of Christmas prepara S a 
int by family groups: Decorating of ALTAR BRASS 
1S, ping paper, candlemaking, table e 
er igements, and favors, and making FONTS 
oh Christmas cards, tree ornaments, - 
ut mats, candy, cookies, and Ad FLAGS & SUPPLIES 
rid- vent wreaths. Other features were a 
istening room” where Christmas | Catalog on request 
ords were played, a “keepsake” | 
2 : ee 1 : Vit: 3 Fla ce 
Ly table where families displayed their ‘ 
I, significant Christmas mementos, a Can] ye Ohio 
‘In ship service built around the light- 
LY r of the first Advent candle. 
s 
rt \ competition to make a large re- ORDER NOW 
it ligious-scene “Church Christmas _ a , 
g Card” was held among Sunday-school gq > The World’s 
1 an P t é 
ut classes at the three Springville, Pa., | —y 3 Best 
ry circuit churches. The winning card es 
ist v iS placed on the church bulletin Commentary 
board with these instructions: Each f 
member is asked to estimate the cost or 
p of sending cards to his church friends Teachers 
In (approximately 5¢ each), make this 
Fs ca) or Pastors 
amount a gift to the church, and sign 
we) his name on the “Church Christmas Students 
it Card.” An envelope for receiving the At All 
Ir money was attached to the card. Total Book 
results from the three churches: 50 ookstores 
names, $41.80. $2.95 
is Microfilms have been made of 
records of First Methodist Church, , 
Springfield, Ill., and placed in the W. A. Wilde Co. Boston 16, Mass. 
, State Historical Library. 
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Your church sign 
shop is a handy, 
desk-top three- 
drawer cabinet. In 
material for 
several hundred 


it 1S 


smart-looking signs 





—three trays of let- 
numerals 
9 


~s 


ters and 


in three sizes ( 


] 


and *4 inches), over 5,300 in all, 
plus fifty 11x14 self-spacing sign cards, 
and 300 mounting strips. Letters are 
cut out of card stock with shiny surface 


in red or black, gummed backs. O-3 


Bring an organ’s reverent atmosphere 


to sickrooms, outdoor 


meetings, classes. This table model chord 
} 
i 


services, socials, 


as a full organ sound. Even a 
person without music training can play 
it in 90 seconds wherever it may be 
plugged into an AC-DC outlet. Covers 
3 octaves, has 37 keys, 12 chord buttons 

low, low price, weighs only 18 pounds. 
Fine, too, for the small church, O-4 



























Mosaic glass rivals the beauty of 
fine traditional stained glass, at more 

One-inch-thick _ pieces 
of colored glass (similar to handblown 


moderate cost. 


glass) are fractured, causing facets, as 
in a diamond. Pieces are cemented into 
wide varieties of designs. Light shinin 
through sparkles brilliantly. Designs are 
formal 


Sizes: 12-inch squares to wall size. Write 


freer, less than stained = glass, 


for color illustrations. O-2 


To get more information write 
“It’s New,” The New Christian 
Advocate, 740 N. Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. All inquiries will 
be sent to the manufacturers. 


8 


A place for hymnals on folding chairs. 
To the practical convenience of these 


economical, detachable steel hymn 





racks is added good looks, and ease of 
. 1 ] - + ] - - 
care. Enamel colors match or harmoni 


with the company’s line of chairs, and 


most other 


standard tubular steel fold 
ing chairs. Holds 2 hymnals, 2 commun- 
Ba ani! cial presi 
ion cups, cards and pencils. Has smooth, 


rounded bottom, open ends. O-1 
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paragraphs of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 





used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what ts said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 


Modern Society Makes Criminals 
A 16-YEAR-OLD boy sat in the 


county jail, his head framed 
with steel bars. He had asked for me, 
a minister. Head down, knees shak- 
ing, he poured out a story. 

“I wouldn’t tell the cops. It 
wouldn’t do no good. They’d send me 
to Green Bay anyhow; but I gotta 
tell someone. I’ve been in Waukesha 
since I was 12. My father died eight 
years ago. Burglary? Yeah! I broke 
into a school and took a typewriter 
and a little old radio. The radio is no 
good, and I can’t type. And that type- 
writer was heavy lugging it five 
blocks. I only do such things when I 
get drunk. No! No tavern will sell 
me liquor. My mother buys it for 
me—all I want. Now no place to go 
but Green Bay. My brother just got 
out and he says it’s awful.” 

I talked to the boy’s parole officer. 
He has been caught in seven burglar- 
ies—silly ones, no real gain. The 
parole officer hates to send him to 
Green Bay; and the Boy’s School in 
Waukesha has only trained the boy 
to be a criminal. There have been 
no foster homes. There is no one for 
him to talk to. The state has no way 
of doing anything except lock him up 
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of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 








in a place that will benefit no one. 

How many times has my heart 
ached for such kids. The judges and 
parole officers have a duty to protect 
society from the confused, the igno- 
rant, and the pathetic. A hundred 
years ago, before America had become 
a great and wealthy nation, we had 
a way of taking care of such boys. 
We sent them out as hired hands. The 
good farmer took them in tow. Their 
lot may have been hard, but many 
such boys learned to become men. 
Now we teach them to become crim- 
inals. Why? Because we have become 
a gigantic urban civilization ruled by 
political exigency. 


—EnswortH Reisner in The Grafter, First 


Methodist Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ministry of Silence 


YOUNG man_=e$ and 
woman may be sitting together 

on a sofa. There may be utter silence 
between them. If he has no pattern on 
his mind, the situation can be oppres- 
sively dull. If he has a_ patterned 
mind, notwithstanding the silence, the 
moment can be electrically significant. 
The same is true of the ministry 
of silence in crucial situations. In the 
crisis of death, for instance, one may 
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young 





























ter in silence. But 


there can be 


vo kinds of silence. One may com- 
nunicate nothing but stupefaction 
about the meaning of death, in which 
at all. An- 


through his theological] 


case there 1s no ministry 


well-patterned silence, fall the air with 


“the Lord 
shepherd, I shall not want.” 


e assurance that is my 


The Art of Listening 


] HERE is nothing more pitiable 
than th 


1e person who is always 


nswering questions no one has asked. 


He may be a master of articulation, he 
may be forceful and dogmatic, he may 


know all the answers; but he is not 
person who makes a vood 
educator. 


ww1oOUus 


The person who counts in 
who can 
listens, he 


hear the voice of God 


eld is the one 


sten. Unless one cannot 


, nor can he hear 
the questions of his neighbor. l nless 


gni 
he listens, he cannot aid others in find- 


answers they really want and 


ing the 
God has to give. Unless one listens, 


he is not a minister. 





Need Bifocal Vision 


HERE is a danger of making our 
system an itseli—to or- 
ganize just for the sake of organiza- 
tion. We have a tendency to overlook 
the value of anything that has no im- 
mediate cash return. 


Can you 


end in 


\ name one outstanding 
Methodist theologian? We are too 
busy doing things. 
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Our worship services are slop] 


ack uniformity. Our prayer r( 
are often offered as th 
God was a next-door neighbor. 

Many Methodist ministers are 
ganization minded that actually heir 


mouths water 


at the thought 
quota, and they exalt at the sig] tL ( 
a chart. They their confer 
minutes better than they know tl 
Bible. : 


We need men and 


know 


women 
] 


bifocal vision . who appreciat 

ilue of organization, but who don’t 
overlook the central and far-reac g 
purpose of the church and its mighty 
sweep of service 


Begin with 


you want to make 





church that ougn 


Anonymous Letters 


ESUS warned us to beware when 
J alli k well 


nen speak well of us, for tl 
battle, we are sh 
offs who participate only for the 
plause of the grandstand. 

One sure-hre 


we are not in the 


way for 
gauge his effectiveness is by the f1 
quency ol 


a pe rson to 


bitter anonymous letters 
When no fire is drawn in his dire 
tion, he had better examine his con 
science. 

Yet, at the same time, those who de- 
light in drawing fire had better also 
examine their consciences lest. they 
merely antagonize for the sake of their 


own ego rather than for the love of 


Christ. 


—AustiIn ParpvueE in The Single I 
(Morchouse-Gorham, 
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CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS 




















hat are the meanings of the sym- 
that appear on the back covers of 
New CurisTiAN ApvocaTE? 






Tu 












These symbols are woven into the 
hi tory of Christendom. Each one is 
a sign that has conveyed meaning to 
members of the community of be- 
lievers. The visible symbol reminds 
the seer of either a visible or an in- 
visible reality. Here are traditional 
interpretations of symbols used this 
New CurisTiAN ADVOCATI 


year on 









Crown of Thorns and 
Nails. The torture and suf- 
fering in the crucifixion of 
our Lord are represented in this com- 





bination of signs. 


The Bursting Pome- 
granate, taken over from 
Hebrew symbolism, stands 
for the resurrection of our Lord and 
the hope of new life for his followers. 










The Descending Dove, 
much used in Christian art, 
is one of the oldest signs for 
the Holy Spirit. | 
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CHARLES L. ALLEN 


ALL THINGS ARE POSSIBLE 
THROUGH PRAYER 


This Methodist 


gives simple, useable answers to the 


outstanding minister 
questions everyone asks about prayer. 
Dr. Allen’s straightforward messages at- 
tract thousands each week to his success- 
ful Sunday evening service. In this new 
book he discusses the why and how of 
prayer, and shows from his counseling 
experience how God answers prayer. 

$2.00 


At your bookstore 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Publisher 







for the CHURCH 










Altars — Pews () Organs 
Flags [( Lighting Fixtures 
Visual Aids [ Bibles 


Folding Chairs and Tables 
Sterling and Brass Ware 
Stained Glass Windows 
Books of Remembrance 


oo00oqo00ogond 


Bells, Van Bergen bells 
from Holland 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


LRU eS UAE nL 





ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON &, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 






























Your Standard of 
Excellence since 1912 


eS 
ROBES 


To be sure of your 
best appearance and 
long-lasting pleas- 
ure, insist on our 
hand-sewn, custom- 
tailored robes. 











ROBES FOR YOUR CHOIR, TOO 


Write for catalog F-6 


& SIMON : 


New York 18, N.Y. 












Stained 
and 
Decorative Glass 


also repair work 


CITY GLASS 
SPECIALTY, INC. 


2124 South Calhoun St., Dept. E 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
Phone: Harrison 2228 











The consistent advertisers in 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


merit your patronage. 


NOWILTEX COLLARS 


Never Need Laundering! 


Fresh as Linen—Outwear Linen 


These are the advantages of our waterproof 
collars. When soiled wipe clean with cold water 
and soap--then dry. Always fresh and new look- 
ing. Approved and recommended by ministers 
throughout the world. For greater comfort, 
economy, convenience, wear “NOWILTEX.” Ask 
your Church Goods Dealer or write for literature. 










THE PARSONS & PARSONS CO. (Est. 1879) 
Dept. NCA, 413 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Three Intert wining 

Circles represent the unity 

and equality of Persons of the Holy 

Trinity. A variation of this common 

symbol is the ‘Trefoil, with overlap. 
ping parts of the circles cut out. 


a ie . 
of Che Ship, an ancient em- 
NSA blem of the Church, has been 


adopted in modern times by 
the Ecumenical Movement signifying 
the whole household of God. 
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Burning ‘Torch. In Chris- 
tian usage this signifhes wit- 
nessing for Christ (to be dis- 

tinguished from the symbol for Christ, 
the Light of the world). 


The Crown and Cross 
has been used as symbolic of 
the reward of life after death 
for those who believe in the Savior 
who was crucified on a cross. 


Ww 


Chalice and Cross, 
when used together, recall 
the agony of Jesus in Geth- 

semane and later on the cross. 





The Bell is symbolic of 
the priority of worship over 
life’s other activities, and in 
general the sounding forth of the 
word of God to the world. 





The Rose, sometimes 
called the Christmas Rose, 
symbolizes the promised Messiah and 
the Nativity. 
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The 


CHURCH 


and the 


LAW 


F, MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 








This column will digest court de 
cisions pertinent to churches and pas- 
Limitations of space require over- 
amplification of the facts and the 
decisions. There is no attempt here to 
give legal opinions.—Ebs. 
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THE CASE: In 1896, the executive 
meeting of Friends, of Rochester, 
N.Y., set up a bank trust for paying 
interest on burial ground expenses in 
a nearby town. The bank now sues to 
have the trust declared invalid, stating 
that the religious society was unin- 
corporated and incapable of creating 
the trust without the consent of all 
members. The society no longer exists. 









Decision: The trust was held valid. 
Although, by New York law, a society 
such as this was not a legal entity and 
could not hold property, by resolution 
it could pass to the bank property 
: ich belonged to its members. The 

vink, after accepting commissions for 
ienliboe the trust for 60 years, could 
not now contest its v: alidity. 














LINCOLN Rocue STER Trust Co. v 


uTH, 158 N.Y.S. 2d 367 (1956) | 







THE CASE: Elders of Joseph 
Campau Church of Christ, Detroit, 
Mich., discharged its minister for 


preaching against the church tenets. 
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$10,000 PROTECTION 
For 10 Years 


A Ministers Life 10-10” 
olicy protects your family at the 
ean possible cost because it is pure 
term insurance without frills and, also, 
because you are a “preferred risk”. 
Many ministers are actually enjoying this 
protection for less than they pay for 
their daily magazines or newspapers. 






Conversion Feature 


At any time before the ninth year, you 
may convert your “10-10” policy y to 
an Ordinary Life or Endowment Policy 
that builds cash and termination 

cts 


values. For complete information A%o 
~ 
ey 


write to: : 
“Ministers fife os 


Minneapolis 16, 
AND CASUALTY UNION 








Minn. 
The largest clergy insurance organization on this continent 





Ptowwe FOLDING 
BANQUET TABLES 








DIRECT PRICES 

and DISCOUNTS 

To Churches, Schools, 

Clubs, Institutions. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 
THE MONROE COMPANY 

191 CHURCH ST, COLFAX, IOWA 


Order Any Book 


. « you see reviewed in The New 
Christian Advocate at the publisher's 
advertised price—we pay the postage 
to you. 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Order from House serving you 


FOLDING 
CHAIRS 
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Baltimore 3 e hicago e Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 ” Detroit 1 * Kansas City 6 
Nash ille 2 e New York 1l e Pittsburgh 3 


Portland 5 e Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 


Shop ~ - r COKESBURY BOOK STORES in: 
as N. Vv. 















LOS ANGELES, Senta "Menton Wied. 


































CLASSIFIED ADS The defendant minister refused to 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for leave. Suit was brought to enforce the 


















general nter t NEW . } ° . | 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE readers, No Agents Wanted enna on the basis of bylaws de- 
Oo inity t ucdlve ig. Rat i : 
Minir $4.7 ‘CLOSING DATE FIVE WEEKS iN fining g elders’ duties. 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION (ist). For us¢ Box 
No... . NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE’ RN a 
Add NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOC ATE—Classif a De- Decision: J he munister kept his pul- 
partment, 74( ush Stre licago yy] The : oO \ : > \ i 
CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS pit. The discharge vas ineffective be 


— cause the congregation, acting under 

eee eeeeenee its bylaws, had earlier discharged the 

ert re ee ee elders. Also, the court held the mi 1S 
Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 












ter’s teachings to be a purely ecclesias 





tical matter. However, the court 


cided it did have jurisdiction over 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS who was in control of the church 
property, and held that its us 

JOKS control * vested in the congregation 
cting through 1ts 








rustces. 


Hott v. Trone, 341 Mich. 169, 67 




















Abingdon Press ‘ie 6owde Of 


Doubleday & Company ‘ 93 NW. 2d 125 (1954) 

Harper & Brothers So 

John Knox Press 5 THI CASE: In a a ae 
Methodist Publishing Hous 89, 91, 121 , ‘ , ety ; Bee tt 
ghia Bidtcnnaiiy Prien 87 there was a statute wv hich allowed | 


Flemine H. Revell rig —«Ball’s Creek Methodist Church 

W. A. Wilde Company 115 Camp Grounds to incorpor ite, | 

Zondervan Publishing House 97 plant brought an action tor mal 
cious prosecution against the trust 








oO that rou} n \ cklenber y ounty 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS ee 


City Glass Specialty, 







Inc. 





Monroe Company 








Whittemore Associates 


INSURANCE 


Ministers Life & Casualty Union 121 dD: ( The plaintiff did not ha 


to hang counties to sue. Che court 
VESTMENTS neid that the groups n un puryx 


even with regard to the adjoinu 








, ‘ ” 
Sentley & Simon, Inc. ° 120 amp grounds. was for divine wot 
Parsons & Parsons Company 20 1 ° | 

ship and was nota MuUNicipal COFp 
Cc. E. Ward 115 : 


ate arm of the state. Hence it could 






not invoke the aid of the statute f 


MISCELLANEOUS their defense. 


. ee ~ | ' ) 422 Tf { 
Methodist Publishing House ‘ a 8 !Lre v. Poston, 233 N.C. 546, 64 


Pe PCOS 5 cist taavicssseceewn » S.E. 2d 835 (1951) i. 
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e- 
- Premature Approach 

iron: Paul E. Johnson’s Logo 

DY) October, pag 71] seems pre 
, ire. The intensely personal and 
. moral question 1n this case cen 
round the pastor’s meaningful in 
ment with the suffering soldict 
n se “dasien” ( being-in-the vorld) 


been shattered and torn by unbear 


guilt feelings. He seeks reliet 


absolution through punishment 
| condemnation. 
lo moralize, censure, or punish is 
to 1gnore his potential existence as a 
him off 


und ot his existence. 


son and to cut from the 


Henry W. Taxis 
( ‘haplai n Supervisor, 
linots State Training School fo 
Boys 


St. Charles, Ill. 


No Help From Military 


Eprror: As a Seabee 
loubt that any good teaching comes 


veteran, | 


rom the military. I disagree with 
Ralph Stoody’s What the Military Can 
leach Us |October, page 39]. 
Neatness and appropriateness in 
dress? If a man has to learn that 
institution that has the 
power of life and death over him he 
has no business in the ministry. 
Abhorrence for dirt and disorder? 
Chose who maintained a semblance of 


rom an 


personal cleanliness under adverse and 
primitive conditions had the 
habit before they came in. And what 


even 
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FORUM Letters ta the Editors 


1 ad : sas ara ) 
sha LC said about inner cleaniiness 
Good l ( tim ° Nothing could 
seal <0 ne rarest 
equa the <¢ nized contrusio that 
chat IClCriZe¢ most nilitary move 
ments and administrative a ti 
Merve BartTveti 


Let’s Have No Fees 
Epiror: We = are 


1 


when we let them thin 


1 
people 


tricking 
k, through our 
practice of accepting fees, that the fee 
pays for the service of the church |/ 
{sked for a Cut in Sala 
page 83]. Nor has the minister the 


y, sept mber, 


7 
right to receive personally payment 
for something the church has pro 
vided. 


We need 


more discussion of 


this. 
Keep it up 
LoweEN Krust 
Methodist Church 
She lton, Nebr. 


World-Wide Communion 


Epiror: Has World-Wide 
munion Sunday been pushed out ot 


Com 
the center of our thinking? 

I have long considered this one of 
the sacred and reverent days in which 
we shared with our Lord in his suffer 
ing, resurrection, and second advent. 
Does it still matter for us? 

I have noticed that many ministers 
schedule other events on that Sunday, 
ignoring the meaning of the day. 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 
Methodist Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission 


THE UNDERSTANDING 
HEART. From the Loretta Young 
television series comes this film which 
the Board of Temperance has secured 
for church use. Content is excellent 
and the film is highly recommended 
by Methodist leaders. 

Here is the story of a wife whose 
husband is an alcoholic. He has tried 
to shake off the liquor habit, but with- 
out success. The wife has tried to 
understand and love the man she mar- 
ried, but she is becoming discouraged 
as drunken weekends continue to dis- 
sipate their savings. She is seriously 
considering leaving her husband when 
she meets another couple and learns 
that one of them had been an al- 
coholic. From them she discovers ways 
she can help her husband. 

The Board of Temperance has spe- 
cial plans for the use of this film. 
Write to Roger Burgess, 100 Mary- 
land Ave., N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 
Rent from The Methodist Publishing 
House, $3, 16mm, 30 min., black and 
white. 

It also should be noted that ac- 
cording to press reports, the liquor 
distillers have released a new film 
entitled, To Your Very Good Health, 
which takes the opposite view and 
describes the steps in development of 
alcoholism. It is suspected that con- 
fusion between the two films was in- 
tended by certain interests. 
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Why drop this rich opportunity 
given us, as servants of God, by the 
Master himself? 

STANTON B. LELAND 

Methodist Churches 

at Beckwith-Spenden and Antioch 

Cambrid ge , Mad. 


Films For Abstinence 

Epiror: When the Protestant Epis 
copal Church came out with its recent 
statement to the effect that a church 
man can drink moderately to the 
glory of God, most of us Methodists 
resolved to urge total abstinence. 

To Your Health, Far from Alone, 
and How Long the Night are avail 
able, as well as the filmstrips that may 
be obtained through The Methodist 
Publishing House. Write the Board of 
Temperance, 100 Maryland Ave., 
N.E., Washington, D.C., or to me for 
further suggestions. 

Harry C. Spencet 

Television, Radio, and 

Film Commission, 

1525 McGavock St., 

Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Church and Industry 


Epiror: Thanks for the editorial, 
Industrial Man and Us |September, 
page 3]. 

Our Central Kansas Conference 
Board of Social and Economic Rela 
tions has been concerned about this 
area of Christian social relations and 
has just recently sponsored a confer- 
ence on “The Church’s Ministry in an 
Industrial Age.” Your On the Record 
statement gave us some challenging 
suggestions and encouragement. 

Georcet B. Taytor 

University Methodist Church 

Salina, Kan. 
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Mecthodism’s Key Man 
Roy Agte’s article, The D.S.: Meth- 
odism’s Key Man [Oct., p. 49] 


ight many letters. Here are per- 
inent paragraphs from some of them: 


I have had nine district superintend- 
ents, and I love every one of them. 
Here are nine men that every superin- 
must be: A Godly man, a 
a pastor to pastors, 
a friend 

always 
superin- 


tendent 
spiritual leader, 
a brother, a leader of love, 
to all pastors, a counselor 
available to every pastor, a 
tendent to the whole district, not mere 
ly a part, an honest administrator. 
Cart D. MircHecy 
First Methodist Church 
Greenville, Ill. 


When we ask the superintendent to 
be both a counselor and a judge-ad 
ministrator, we create an impossible 
situation. If he does a thorough job 
as counselor, he does so at the price 

sloppy administration. If he works 
administrator, he 
only pseudo-counseling- -with 
on shot, advice giving sessions. The 
two functions are mutually exclusive. 


effectively as an 


| 
aoes 


Roy Agte’s idea of sending the 
superintendent to school to study 
counseling and administrative work, 


and then back to the job, is cruelty 
worthy of a pagan. 
The only solution I see is to employ 
a full-time Conference chaplain. Why 
not? 
Cart Newton 
Methodist Church 


Clarkton, N.C. 


Here are five “P’s” for the district 
superintendent: Power, passion, per- 
spective, patience, and program. 

Take perspective, for instance. The 
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ideal superintendent is not just serv 
ing “for six years.” He - is the long 
view of the short road. Taking what 
was left to him, he builds it, improves 
it, strengthens it. He enhances the 
reputation of the superintendency, 
knowing that with him rise and fall 


many things. ; 
Donato Simms, Jr. 


Methodist Church 
Tex. 


St. Paul’s 
El Paso, 
My ministry began in ignorance 
and fear. I remember the 
but my people, who remember at all, 
probably best recall the ignorance. 
My first superintendent decreased 
fear. 


fear best, 


the ignorance but increased the 
He probably wanted to be a pastor 
of pastors, but he did not communi- 
cate. My accidentally or by 
intent, beg: in lifting the cloud of fear. 


second, 


Subsequent ones have enhanced the 
dispersal of both fear and ignorance 
and have brought a brightness of re 
along with an increas 


spect and love, 
difficulties 


ing understanding of the 

and ways of h: indling them. 
I believe that our superintendents 

would be better pastors to us if we 

were better parishioners to them. 

Cautious A. CnHoati 

First Methodist Church 
Wellington, Kan. 


The superintendent should be a 
man well trained in the Discipline. 
One superintendent under whom | 
served was not sure whether my in 
terpretation or his was correct. 

KENNETH M. Burns 

Methodist Church 

Newport, Ind. 


I have long felt that Methodism is 
too promotion-conscious and not soul- 
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conscious enough. And in this mat 
ter the district superintendent is a 
rather hopeless victim of circum 
stances OF pressures, 

Wituiam B. Starnes 
‘amp Methodist Church 


hallotte, N.C. 





he district superintendent ought to 


I 
Or 


get his business-like manner for 
more spiritual qualities. Ministers can 
read budgets, and askings, and hold 
meetings. 

I want my superintendent to be a 
man of God before all else. 

JosepH C. Harri 
Vethodist Church 
Oumner, lil. 


“We want all of you men to know 
that this company wants you to tell us 
if there are unhappy or untair ci 
cumstances in the plant,” an employer 
said at a company dinner which I at 
tended recently. 

That is the kind ot consideration I 
think we should have trom the dis 
trict superinte ndent, and too often we 
. 


do not get it. 


J. L. Witttamson 
leipco Methodist Church 


Some superintendents promote fig 
ures, rather than fellowship. This is 
unfortunate, for a superintendent 
should try to discover the hidden 
cause when a pastor is having difficul 
ties. He must not allow the fact that 
he is caught in the squeeze between 
pressure from the bishop and resist- 
ance in the local church blind him 
to human problems. 

ArtuHur D. Ho.try 
Methodist Church 
Holstein, la. 





Check Your Reactions 


When you visit the town wh 
D.S. lives, do you make it a point 
to call on him? 

When you are at Annual Ci 
ference do you teel as comtor 
able ha Ing coffee with the D.S. 
as you do having coffee wit 
friends? 

Do you tell your official boat 
that the D.S. is putting pressut 
on you to get certain thing 
done? 

Is the D.S. the most meanin 
ful man in the district so far 
you are concerned? 

If you slipped  badly—mi 
appropriated funds or got 1 
trouble with a woman—wou 
you go to the D.S.? 

Ii you were having dinner 
vuests at the parsonage, and they 
were your best friends, would th 
D.S. and his wife be among 
them? 

During your last three visit 
with your D.S. have you talked 
primarily about business, or | 
hobbies and special interests also 
| luded? 


been inc 
Do you feel that your D.S. is 


a deeply spiritual man, who has 


been as truly called to be a super 


intendent as you have been called 


to be a pastor? 
Do you feel that he gets the 


job done administratively, or 


; 
bungles things? 


Ropert J. STEMM1 
Methodist Church 
Garden City . S.Dak. 
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MEET THE QUALLS OF ATHENS, TENN. 

Back in 1781 John Wesley wrote “A 
Short History of People Called Meth- 
odists.” This title has intrigued TO 
GETHER editors for a long time, and 
now it provides the theme for a new 
series of every-other-month pictorial 
visits to typical Methodist homes. 
PTOGETHER’s | first People Called 
Methodists are Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Quall and daughters of Athens, Tenn. 

not far from the population center 
of American Methodism. 

Membezs of your congregation will 
enjoy meeting this family and sharing 





their busy, creative lives in church, 
school, and service activities. 


A SHARP LOOK AHEAD 25 YEARS 
by W. M. Kiplinger 

The editor of the Kiplinger News 
letter has been “picking the brains” of 
specialists who must know what's 
ahead, and he shares his findings with 
TOGETHER’s readers in a fascinat- 
ing forecast of what things will be 
like in 1984. 

Perhaps some of your MYF mem- 
bers will want to hang onto his article 
and check him 25 years from now— 
he predicts that if anyone does they'll 
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For January, 1959 








find he’s understated instead of over 
stated the changes that will occur. 


METHODISM’S STAKE IN 
THE NEWEST STATE 

Alaska Methodist University now 
abuilding at Anchorage is only one of 
the reasons Methodists have a particu 
lar interest in 49th state. This 
color pictorial gives a flashing view 
of Methodist churches, missions, hos 
pitals, and community centers, and a 
Methodist children’s home in a land 
fertile 


our 


where mountains tower over 
valleys, rivers teen with fish, glaciers 
grind down to the sea, and modern 
cities contrast with Eskimo villages. 
This pictorial does not relate to mis- 
sions alone; it is also a bright indica 
tion of the future of Methodism in 
our newest frontier. WSCS, Sunday 
school classes, and other groups in 
your church may want to use it to 
dramatize the forward-looking role 
the church is playing today. 


WHAT OF THE ‘RIGHT TO WORK’ LAWS? 

“Right to Work” laws, adopted by 
18 states, are discussed by two Meth- 
odist laymen in this plain-speaking 


powwow. 
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Labor’s attitude is expressed by Vic 
tor G. Reuther, administrative assist 
ant to the president ot the United 
Automobile Workers (UAW). He 
maintains the laws “do not guarantee 
anyone a job” but, rather, abridge 
the long-established right of Ameri- 
can workers to enjoy free collective 
bargaining with employers by pre 
venting from 
unionshop agreements. 

Former U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
president Clement D. Johnston, now 
a Virginia cattle farmer, takes the 
other side. i 


them 


entering into 


“The question at issue is 
simple. Should coercive power be 
given to nongovernmental organiza 
tions, the unions, to compel a man 
to join a union against his will? My 
answer is ‘no’.” 

This impartial presentation may 
stimulate lively and enlightening pow- 
wows on this important subject for 
meetings of various groups in your 
particularly men’s organiza 


tions, couples’ clubs, and MYF. 


church 


ARE ‘FOREIGN MISSIONS’ THROUGH? 
by E. Stanley Jones 

Many people are asking, “Are for- 
eign missions through?” 

From Dr. E. Stanley Jones, whose 
name has been synonymous with the 
mission field for 50 years, comes a 
startling answer. “Yes, foreign mis- 
sions are through,” says Dr. Jones, “‘as 
paternalism . as aggressive desire 
for denominational bigness . . . as pro- 
viding the know-how for agricultural, 
economic, technical uplift.” 

But this is not the great Methodist 
missionary’s entire answer. He cites 
an increasing impression that an inner 
emptiness in the souls of the educated 
classes is endemic throughout the 
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East and is spreading now to the West 

“This puts a real challenge to th 
Christian missionary movement,” Dr 
Jones says, and the need for Christian 
missions Was never so great as now. 

If World Service efforts in your 
church are constantly running into the 
charge that missions are outmoded, 
here is a new and vital concept of 
missionary effort. 


EUROPE IS PULLING TOGETHER 
by Paul-Henri Spaak 

Under the menace of the mushroom 
cloud we sometimes lose the signifi 
cance of the strides man is taking for 
ward today. 

Here a former Belgian premier, 
now head of NATO, traces the prog 
ress toward greater European unity 
since World War II. He ranks the 
creation of the Common Market and 
the Atomic Energy Community by six 
western European nations with the 
French Revolution in historical signif 
icance. 

This is a timely report from a dis 
tinguished European statesman and in 


it you may see potential sermon ma 
terial. 


MUSIC BY THE MILE 


Join the Wesley Choir of Ohio Uni 
versity on its 10th annual tour, cover- 
ing 340 miles and presenting nine con 
certs in three days. An integral part ot 
the Wesley Foundation at the univer 
sity, this choir also participates regu- 
larly in worship services of the First 
Methodist Church in Athens, Ohio, 
and gives special programs for other 
churches in the area. 

This picture story presents a vital 
aspect of the church at work on the 
campus through a Wesley Foundation. 
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...t0 you and you 
... from you...you...and you 


No Christmas gift is more widespread or important in effect 
than Christmas Seals. Given by most Americans, they help 
make possible the greatest gift of all — health, life itself. 
Since 1907, the Seals have financed vast anti-tuberculosis 
activities that have saved more than eight million lives! 

Yet there will still be about 90,000 new TB cases this year. 

So continue to give the gift that saves lives... use Christmas 
Seals on every letter, card, and package...and be sure to 

send in your contribution today. Buy and use Christmas Seals. 


This space contributed to the 
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AASENG, Rolf E. 
I asked for a cut in salary. 83S 
ADMINISTRATION 
Brainstorming and the church. G. E. Spier, 
Jr. 29 0 
Church and the Law. 122 O; 122 N; 122 D 
Fundamentals of church business. W. H. 
Leach 29 Je 
Pastoral relations 
H. L. Fair 79 Ap 
Receiving and assimilating new members. 
. N. Loper 77 Ap 
When the candles drip. wwk 126 My 
AGE AND AGING 
Elderly patient needs help. cw 72 Mr 
Living alone in old age. cw 50 My 
AGTE, Roy 
Thé ‘D.S.’; Methodism’s key man. 49 O 
AIR CONDITIONING 
Spring planning for 
. M. King 44 Ap 
ALCOHOL 
Alcohol, abstinence, and teen-agers. R. G. 
McCarthy 18 My 
All = for abstinence. W. W. Roughton 
30 
How moral are motorists? ns 111 My 
Precedent-setting decisions. ns 103 Ap 
Push Langer bill. ns 100 Je 
We need an intermediate offensive on the 
drinking driver. W. N. Plymat 45 Ag 
What is the church doing about alcoholics? 
sr 8 0 
ALLEN, E. L. 
Biblical theology has limits. 16 Ja 
ALTARS 
Protestant “altars.”” wwk 121 Ag 
Placing flowers. wwk 116 Jl 
ANDERSON, Jack 
Comments on Elderly patient needs help. 
ew 76 Mr 
ANNUAL CONFERENCES 
Conference tries for democracy. R. Q. 
Smith 78 Je 
Reports. ns 104 Jl; 102 Ag; 104 S 
APPELQUIST, Carl A. 
Minister and his insurance. 52 Mr 
ARTICLES OF RELIGION 
What our 25 articles say today. C. E. Rice 
66 Je 
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committee at work. 


summer cooling. 


ARCHITECTURE 
Architect’s job. wwk 121 Ag 
Faith on drawing boards. T. O. Nall ns 
111 Ap 
agate and elbow grease. M. J. Lewis 
25 
see also 
Building 
Stained glass 
ATHERTON, Edgar E. 
How I preach at Eastertime. “‘The message 
is hope...” pa 28 Mr 
ATKINSON, C. Harry 
Building your church in units. 38 F 
ATOMIC AGE 
Lord, what a morning! R. A. Panzer 35 O 
What_sputniks told us about religion. J. C. 
Brauer 50 D 


B 


BAAB, Otto J. 
Why the Bible is news. 9 Je 
BALDWIN, John 
John Baldwin made grindstones and col- 
leges. D. Lindsey 77 D 
BAPTISM 
Recording baptisms. wwk 124 F 
Why Methodists baptize. C. Michalson 18 Je 
BARNETT, Albert E. 
My call to the ministry. 22 Ja 
BAROT, Madeline 
Men, women, and the church. 29 Ag 
BARRON, J. Daniel 
Preacher with prestige. 25 F 
BARTON, J. Hamby, Jr. 
Concept of ordination. 9 My 
BAUMBERGER, Otto 
To you a Savior is born. il 64 D 
BEATITUDES 
Jesus’ Beatitudes and ours. J. B. Kenna 
318 
BELL, Bob, Jr. 
Sky high parish. 112 § 
BENSON, F. Murray 
Church and the law. see each issue 
BERNHARDT, William H. 
How shall we use power? 23 Jl 
BIBLE 
Bishop Quayle’s Bibles. S. McKean 67 Ja 
Uncomfortable as Jonah. J. Winn 52 S 
Why the Bible is news. O. J. Baab 9 Je 
BIBLE STUDY 
Health laws: 
Swaim 41 D 
How we use the Bible. J. C. Swaim 81 Je 
Biblical theology has limits. E. L. Allen 
16 Ja 
Starting place for biblical interpretation. 
M. H. Scharlemann 20 Ap 
When churchmen study the Bible. C. A. 
Pennington 10 D 
BIGLER, Vernon 
Milton still speaks ... 
BLOOMQUIST, Paul W. 
Should ministers join clubs and lodges? 
“Your colleagues come first.” pa 42 Jl 
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biblical and modern. J. C. 


on freedom. 55 Ag 





BOOKS 
Books of Interest to Pastors. see each issue 
a the new paperbacks. J. E. Sellers 
23 
see also 
Book Index 
BOOTH, Newell Snow, Bishop 
Protestantism grows in Africa. 56 Ja 
BOOTH, William 
God's soldier. F. Mulkey 69 Je 
BOYD, Malcolm 
Angry young Christians. 
BRAUER, Jerald C. 
What sputniks told us about religion. 50 D 
BRAUN, H. Myron 
Our goal is music for worship. 42 O 
BRAWLEY, James P. 
Negro colleges amidst social change. 22 F 
BRISTOL, Lee H., Jr. 
12 ways to torture the organist. 15 S 
BROOKS, Sidney H. 
A Rabbi’s view of Christmas. 14 D 
BRUEHL, Ruth 
Should the minister’s wife go with him on 
pastoral calls? “‘I do not call with my 
husband.” pa 71 F 
BRYAN, Monk 
Will can do God’s will. 55 Jl 
BUCHANAN, George Wesley 
Dates, discrepancies, and Dead Sea scrolls. 
50 J 
BUILDING 
Building your church in units. C. H. Atkin- 
son 38 F 
Next church we build. J. W. Taylor 63 D 
BUNTING, John J. Jr. 
Change of pace in preaching. 23 Ap 
BURKHART, Roy A. 
Comments on Divorce and remarriage. cw 
57 Je 
BURNS, James H. 
Comments on Bad conscience. cw 78 F 
BUTTERFIELD, Herbert 
Speaks on world problems at American 
University ceremonies. ns 102 D 


11 Jl 


Cc 


CALHOUN, E. Clayton 
South’s valley of decision. 81 My 
CALINGAERT, George 
Humanism, the emerging faith. 55 N 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
Is capital punishment a deterrent? A. C. 
Forrest 12 F 
CARTY, James W., Jr. 
Halana Makhiel—new hope for Egypt. 56 F 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, ROMAN 
See Roman Catholic Church 
CEDARLEAF, J. Lennart 
Comments on Guilt feelings 
experience. cw 69 O 
Comments on Self-help in psychiatry. cw 
47 Ja 
CHAPLAINS 
Commission seeks unity among chaplains. 
ns 107 D 
Industrial chaplains: who pays? ns 107 F 
Sky high parish. B. Bell, Jr. 112 S 
We retrain military offenders. L. R. Rogers 
64 O 
CHILDREN 
Child custody. Church and the law 118 F; 
119 Je 
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CHOIRS 
What good a choir director? A. ©, 
Lovelace 49 Je 
CHRISTIAN ART AND SYMBOLISM 
Christian Symbols. wwk 119 D 
Stations in steel. E. W. J. Schmitt 64 Mr 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Teaching religion weekdays. F. Martin 64§ 
View images of man. ns 107 Ja 
World Conference on Christian Education 
meets in Tokyo. ns 102 O 
Youth centers are necessary. B. Gandy 56 
Mr 
Youth week for the small church. W. J, 
Miller 79 My 
CHRISTIAN YEAR 
Its use in preaching. A. G. Nichols and 
V. W. Peters 81 N 
Preaching in the church year. W. F. 
Dunkle, Jr. 23 Ja 
—- Christian year. E. W. Palmer 
79 
see also 
Sermon starters 
CHRISTIANITY 
Challenged as 
ns 116 § 
Christianity an opiate? K. H. Ting 30 Ap 
CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER RELIGIONS 
Gains noted in Moslem-Christian relations. 
ns 98 N 
CHRISTMAS 
Carols and candles on television. 
Clazie 64 N 
Christmas prayer. S. H. Miller 32 N 
A Rabbi’s view of Christmas. S. H. Brooks 
14D 
Sermon starters for Advent and Christmas- 
tide. 77 O 
The theology of Christmas. E. Gordon 23 D 
A Savior is born. O. Baumberger il 64 D 
CHURCH AND POLITICS 
Better minds for better politics. L. Johnston 
47 Je 
85th Congress’ record. ns 103 N 
CHURCH AND SCHOOLS 
Church and the law. 118 F 
Shall the church help kill our schools? 
R. L. Hunt 38 Jl 
CHURCH AND STATE 
Communists, churches play touch and go. 
F. Zehr ns 107 Mr 
Dangers for church and state D. Polish 26 F 
Ministers view ‘crosscurrents’ in Washing- 
ton. ns 103 Je 
What’s behind Catholic bishop’s conviction? 
ns 99 My 
CHURCH AND THE LAW 
F. Murray Benson. see each issue 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
Church member explains. 13 Ap 
Why I go to church. D. Walkus 124 Mr 
CHURCH IN AFRICA 
Protestantism grows in Africa. N. S. Booth 
56 Ja 
CHURCH IN ASIA 
Christian church in Red China, ns 98 D 
Japanese see China church. ns 101 Mr 
CHURCH IN EUROPE 
Angry young Christians. M. Boyd 11 Jl 
Church crisis in East Germany. ns 98 Jl 
Church faces uphill battle. ns 110 F 
see also 
Church in Russia 
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world missionizing force. 


R. F. 
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CHURCH IN NEW ZEALAND 
Maoris of New Zealand. L. R. M. Gilmore 
88 Ag 
CHURCH IN RUSSIA 
Faith defies communism. ns 103 §S 
Moscow in May. ns 102 My 
Orthodox Church may join World Council. 
ns18 
World Council-Russian Church heads meet. 
ns 104 O 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
After they join. B. F. 
CHURCH NAMES 
What’s in a church name? A. C. Hoover 
68 N 
CHURCH PRESS 
Let’s = be too simple. N. S. Cryer, Jr. 
ed 3 Je 
CHURCH PROPERTY 
Church and the law. 122 Ag; 122 N; 
121 D 
CHURCH RECORDS 
Make paper do your leg work. A. D. 
70 My 
Proposed system of church accounting. L. 
E. Larson 35 Je 
CHURCH STAFF 
I'm secretary to a 
Litz 73 S 
When do you need a multiple 
Shope 40 Ag 
CHURCHES 
Church moves. G. Kernahan 10 Ag 
They worship on wheels. L. M. Whitney 64 
Ji 
We welcome vacationers. P. A. 
68 Ag 
CITY CHURCHES 
City: its people and 
McKibben 17 F 
Is the downtown church expendable? F. A. 
Shippey 11 Ag 
Megalopolis: Methodism’s new test ground. 
ns 100 Ap 
Study multiple pastorates. ns 109 Ja 
CITY PLANNING 
Now, urban renewal. N. S. 
3 Ag 
CLAZIE, Robert F. 
Carols and candles on television. 64 N 
CLELAND, James T. 
Comments on 10:30 Tuesday morning. sc 
61 D 
Occasional preaching. 
CLUBS 
Should ministers join clubs and lodges? 
Potter, Bloomquist, Detzer pa 41 J] 
COMMUNION, HOLY 
Consecrating the elements. wwk 121 Ag 
COMMUNISM 
Communists, churches play touch and go. 
F, Zehr ns 107 Mr 
How churches fare under communist con- 
trol. sr 6 N 
We must obey God H. J. Kaecke 7 Ja 
CONTRACTS 
Church and the law. 124 Ap 
Know your church building contracts. A. 
Ferrara 60 Ja 
CONYERS, Lloyd M. 
Wesley’s religion . . . and ours. 
COOK, Clair M. 
All one body, we. ... 83 Mr 


Lehmberg 29 My 


Hager 


preacher-boss. D. E. 


staff? J. H. 


Reynolds 


problems. R. A. 


Cryer, Jr. ed 


16 O 


41 My 
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COULSON, Charles A. 
The — world and the Gospel of Christ. 
68 D 
COUNSELING 
Counseling couples 
Jervey 37 Ap 
Counseling the newly married. G. Westberg 
24 Je 
Theology gets a clinical setting. S. Southard 
22 0 
When 
33 F 
COUNSELOR AT WORK 
Alcoholic needs help. 81 D 
Bad conscience. 75 F 
Divorce and remarriage. 52 Je 
Elderly patient needs help. 72 Mr 
Guilt feelings about war experience. 66 O 
Living alone in old age. 50 My 
Self-help in psychiatry. 43 Ja 
Sergeant with no will to live. 58 Jl 
Suppressed emotions. 68 Ap 
Teenage girl at camp. 38 N 
Troubled youth seeks pastor. 71 Ag 
Unhappy marriage. 37 S 
COPP, John Dixon 
Comments on Self-help in psychiatry. cw 
146 Ja 
Comments on Unhappy marriage. 39 S 
CROSSLAND, Weldon 
What is an offering? pa 24 Ag 
CRUCIFIXION 
“It is finished.”” E. S. 
What the cross meant to 
Wilder 15 Mr 
CRYER, Newman S§&., Jr. 
Call of whom to what? ed 3 Ap 
Here is the college of preachers. 64 F 
Let’s not be too simple. ed 3 Je 
Now, urban renewal. ed 3 Ag 
Politics after election day. ed 3 N 
Self versus others. ed 3 F 


D 


about marriage. E. 


only one seeks help. H. W. Yoder 


Tanner sn 78 Mr 
Jesus. A. N. 


DACH, Elizabeth M. 
‘Welcome mat’ for the mentally ill. 63 Ag 
DAIL, Hilda Lee 
Why I became a Methodist. 69 Mr 
DANTZ, Eveline 
Why your church needs a 
Ja 
DAVIDSON, Carl M. 
Illusions of equality. sn 59 Je 
DAVIDSON, J. A. 
Bernard Shaw and the preacher. 73 O 
DAWSON, Levi 
Little word ‘amen.’ 32 Ja 
DAYTON, Harold E. 
How to provide better parsonages. “Caring 
for the parsonage.” pa 51 Ja 
DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
Dates, discrepancies, and Dead Sea scrol!s 
G. W. Buchanan 50 Jl 
New York church acquires rare scroll. ns 
102 N 
DEATH 
Is capital punishment a deterrent? A. C. 
Forrest 12 F 
Ministry to the dying. wwk 126 My 
Thankful for death. S. L. Morgan 29 Ap 
DEDICATION, WEEK OF 
Self versus others. N. S. Cryer, Jr. ed 3 F 
DEEDS 
Church and the law. 119 Mr; 123 Ap; 120 
Je 


newspaper. 81 


129 





DeLAMOTTE, Roy 
Is the sermon a work of art? 14 Je 
DETZER, Jordan E. 
Should ministers join clubs and lodges? 
“Look to your motives.” pa 43 Jl 
DIBELIUS, Otto, Bishop 
We must obey God. H. J. Kaecke 7 Ja 
DICKS, Russell L. 
Comments on Elderly patient needs help. 
ew 75 Mr 
Should the minister’s wife go with him on 
pastoral calls? pa 71 F 
When you visit the sick. 40 Je 
DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 
Check your reactions. 126 D 
The ‘D.S.’: Methodism’s key man. R. Agte 
49 O 
DIVORCE 
Divorce and remarriage. cw 52 Je 
Let’s give the divorcee another chance. 
E. Peacock 16 S 
DORAN, William H., Jr. 
God is our hope. sn 25 My 
DOWNUM, Garland 
Federation works in Flagstaff. 20 Jl 
DRAMA 
Financing religious drama. 14 N 
Tested one-act plays. 13 N 


When drama comes to church. F. Eastman 
10 N 


Write your own church drama. H. Ehren- 
sperger and N. Slater 75 S 
DUNKLE, William F., Jr. 
Great fifty days. 59 Ap 
Preaching in the church year. 23 Ja 


E 


EASTER 
Eastertide. Sermon Starters 46 Mr 
How I preach at Eastertime. pa 28 Mr 
see also 
Crucifixion, Resurrection 
EASTMAN, Fred 
When drama comes to church. 10 N 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
Board of Social and Economic Relations 
speaks out on recession, labor laws. ns 
109 Je 
ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
Ecumenical progress. ns 102 Jl 
Ecumenicity—Methodist style. T. O. 
ed 2 Jl 
Evanston Institute of Ecumenical Studies 
established. ns 1 N 
Federation works in Flagstaff. G. Downum 
20 Jil 
Form ecumenical link. ns 106 Je 
Methodism in the ecumenical movement. 
F. G. Ensley 27 D 
Report on union talks. ns 107 Je 
Too early for union? ns 102 F 
U.S. gets ecumenical center. ns 104 F 
see also 
World Methodism 
EDITORIALS 
On the Record. see each issue 
EDUCATION 
Church looks to its colleges. 
33 Mr 
John Baldwin made grindstones and col- 
leges. D. Lindsey 77 D 
Moonstruck education. T. O. Nall ed 3 Mr 
Negro colleges amidst social change. J. P. 
Brawley 22 F 
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Nall 


J. O. Gross 


see also 

Theological education 
EDWARDS, K. Morgan 

Reflections on an ulcer. 33 O 
EHRENSPERGER, Harold and Slater, Nelle 

Write your own church drama. 75 § 
EITZEN, David D. 

Comments on Troubled youth seeks pastor, 


ew 75 Ag 
ELLIOTT, Robert E. 
Comments on Bad conscience. cw 79 F 
ELLZEY, W. Clark 
The family-minded church. 81 O 
ENSLEY, F. Gerald, Bishop 
Methodism in the ecumenical movement, 
27 D 
ETHICS 
How : we use power? W. H. Bernhardt 
23 
see also 
Social ethics 
EVANGELISM 
Evangelism analyzed. ns 116 § 
Let’s not have proxy laity. A. Walker 10 Mr 
The modern world and the Gospel of 
Christ. C. A. Coulson 68 D 


F 


FAIR, Edwin 

Minister deals with suicide. 8 Ap 
FAIR, Harold 

Are lay assistants the answer? 53 Ja 

Pastoral relations committee. 79 Ap 
FALLON, George A. 

My call to the ministry. 49 J1 
FAMILY LIFE 

The family-minded church. W. C. 


810 
FEELY, O. Floyd, Jr. 
Comments on Suppressed emotions. cw 71 
Ap 
Comments on Teenage girl at camp. cw 41 


FERRARA, Anthony 
Know your building contracts. 
FERRE, Nels F. 8S. 
Power of Christian experience. 14 Ap 
FILMS 
Jethro, Moses, and 
Hodges 41 F 
Movies aid preaching class. ns 102 S 
Question film censorship. ns 107 O 
FILMS FOR CHURCHES 
see each issue 
FIRES 
How safe is your church? C. 


37 r 
FISON, David K. 
My encounter with Kierkegaard. 
FLEMING, Don §. 
How to provide better parsonages. 
parsonage.”’ pa 49 Ja 
FOR MRS. PREACHER 
Christmas conference. 97 Mr 
Donations and gifts. 96 Ap 
Education. 116 Ag 
Humility. 98 O 
Hurt feelings. 97 My 
Is loneliness a “‘disease”’ . 
Minister at home. 117 Jl 
Minister’s wife. 95 Je 
Parsonages. 95 Ja 
Sharing church work. 95 F 
Thanksgiving. 114 N 
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60 Ja 


audio-visuals. G. 


O. Jackson 
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Time for meditation. 112 D 
FORREST, A. C. 

Is capital punishment a deterrent? 12 F 
FREYTAG, Walter 

Other life for Asian Christians. 81 Ag 
FUNERALS 

Funerals for Masons. wwk 116 Jl 

How long should a funeral service be? 

Rupert, Pressfield, Hardin pa 26 Ap 

FURGESON, Earl H. 
Comments on Sergeant with no will to live. 

ew 62 Jl 
Comments on Unhappy marriage. cw 41 S 


G 


GAMBLING 
Church and the law. 123 My 
GANDY, Bill 
Youth centers are necessary. 56 Mr 
GARDINER, James 
Layman asks of his preacher. 80 Ja 
GEIER, Woodrow A. 
Campus parish is alive! 64 My 
GIFTS 
Designated funds. wwk 124 F 
For Mrs. Preacher 96 Ap 
GIFTS—TAXATION 
Better than money. D. L. Yates 55 D 
GILMORE, Leslie R. M. 
Maoris of New Zealand. 38 Ag 
GITLIN, Emmanuel M. 
New country parson. 33 My 
GODBOLD, Albea 
What is an offering? ‘An act of worship.” 
pa 25 Ag 
GORDON, Ernest 
The theology of Christmas. 23 D 
GRAGG, Logan and Morgan, Leonard, Jr. 
Let’s break down the barriers. 33 Ap 
GRAHAM, Jack W. 
What a church can do for students. 23 Je 
GROSS, John O. 
Church looks to its colleges. J. O. Gross 
33 Mr 
GUILT 
Power of Christian experience. N. F. S. 
Ferré 14 Ap 
Two sides of guilt. C. A. Wise 27 Ja 
GUINAN, Grace V. 
Treasure chest on Beacon Hill. 45 D 


H 


HAGER, Alfred D. 
Make paper do your leg work. 70 My 
HAGLER, Albert Dale 
Should the minister’s wife go with him on 
pastoral calls? “Sometimes the wife 
should go along...” pa 73 F 
HARDIN, C. P. 
How long should a funeral service be? 
“Depends on the purpose...” pa 28 Ap 
HARDIN, Paul, Jr. 
How I preach at Eastertime. ‘‘Never scold 
the ‘oncers.’”’ pa 30 Mr 
HARRELL, Costen J., Bishop 
The philosophy of our jurisdictions. 19 N 
HARRIS, Sydney J. 
Realistic prayer for atomic age. 117 My 
HEALTH 


Health laws: Biblical and modern. J. C. 


Swaim 41 D 
HILTNER, Seward 
Physician encounters pastor. 48 S 
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HODGES, Graham R. 
Jethro, Moses, and audio-visuals. 41 F 
HOLTER, Don W. 
First president of National Methodist 
Theological Seminary. il ns 103 D 
HOLY SPIRIT 
~— Spirit as counselor. W. E. Oates 14 


y 

HOOVER, Albert C. 

What’s in a church name? 68 N 
HUBBARD, Franklin C 

My call to the ministry. 51 Mr 
HUNT, Rolfe Lanier 

Shall the church help kill schools? 38 J! 
HYMNS 

Present hymnal is adequate. ns 104 F 


Study may lead to hymnal revision. ns 
110 D 

Unbroken tradition (Methodist hymnists). 
66 Ja 


IMMORAL LITERATURE AND PICTURES 
Fighting sex and crime in mass media. 
sr 6 Ag 
INDUSTRIAL MINISTRY 
Basketful of questions. ns 112 Ag 
Experts warn of dangers in 
ministry. ns 99 Je 
Industrial man and us. T. O. Nall ed 3 S 
Minister’s role in industrial conflict. J. L. 
Rhinesmith 20 Ag 
INDUSTRY 
Labor and business focus of National In- 
dustrial Relations Conference. ns 104 D 
INSURANCE 
Minister and his insurance. C. A. Appel- 
quist 52 Mr 
IRWIN, John C. 
Comments on God’s satellite. se 62 My 
IT’S AN IDEA 
see each issue 
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JACKSON, C. O. 
How safe is your church? 37 Mr 
JACKSON, Olin D. 
Commission on worship in the local church. 
48 Ap 
JERNIGAN, Homer L. 
Alcoholic needs help. ew 81 D 
JERVEY, Edward 
Counseling couples about marriage. 37 Ap 
JESUS CHRIST 
To you a Savior is born. O. Baumberger 
il 64 D 
JESUS CHRIST—PARABLES 
A man among robbers. G. Kennedy 23 S 
JEWS 
Reform Jews gain strength. ns 103 F 
JOHNSON, Paul E. 
Comments on Divorce and 
ew 57 Je 
Comments on Guilt feelings about war ex- 
perience. 71 O 
JOHNSON, Willard 
What is religious liberty? 68 Jl 
JOHNSTON, Laura 
Better minds for better politics. 47 Je 
JORDAN, G. Ray 
Comments on “Dare we go higher . 
unless we go deeper?” sc 71 S 
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JURISDICTIONS 
Jurisdiction issue: the old questions re- 
main. ns 100 Mr 
Students oppose segregation. ns 113 J] 


K 
KAECKE, H. Joachim 
We must obey God. 7 Ja 
KELLEY, Dean M. 
What does a pastor owe his successor? 55 


Ap 
KENDALL, Charles S. 
Watch Night in Hollywood. 49 D 
KENNA, James Brett 
Jesus’ Beatitudes and ours. 31 S 
KENNEDY, Gerald H., Bishop 
How to read: quickly, effectively, enjoy- 
ably. ““You had better learn.’”’ pa 46 N 
A man among robbers. 23 S 
KENNEDY, James W. 
Power at Pentecost. 32 My 
KER, R. E. 
Doctrines in our hymns. 46 My 
KERNAHAN, Galal J. 
Church moves. 10 Ag 
No news was good news. 38 My 
KERR, Hugh T., Jr. 
Hard or soft sell? 41 Ap 
KIERKEGAARD, Soren A. 
My encounter with Kierkegaard. D. 
Fison 12 O 
KING, H. M. 
Spring planning for summer cooling. 


Ap 
KLINK, Thomas W. 
Comments on Sergeant 
live. ew 59 Jl 


with no will 


L 
LABOR 


Clergy in labor relationships. ns 107 
LAMAR, W. Fred, Jr. 

A Thanksgiving service. 83 N 
LAMBDIN, Henry L. 

Comments on Strength through sorrow. sc 


(3 
LANTRIP, James W. 
What is an offering? ‘‘Climactic moment.” 
pa 25 Ag 
LARSON, Lowell E. 
Proposed system of church accounting. 35 
Je 
LAY ACTIVITIES 
Are lay assistants the answer? H. L. Fair 
53 Ja 
What the layman expects of his minister. 
J. S. Smith 52 O 
LEACH, William H. 
Fundamentals of church business. 
LEAR, Robert 
Student ministers get together. 84 Ja 
LEHMBERG, Ben 
After they join. 29 My 
LEIFFER, Murray H. 
Trends and prospects within The Methodist 
Church. 17 
LESLIE, Robert C. 
Comments on Living alone in old age. 
ew 53 My 
LEWIS, Marjorie J. 
Ingenuity and elbow grease. 25 S 
LIBRARIES 
Methodist lending libraries. 47 D 
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The minister’s own library. E. L. 
26 N 
Put your library to work. B. Myers 46 F 
Story behind one library. R. S. Smith 64 
Ag 
Treasure chest on 
Guinan 45 D 
LIND, Roland H. 
I’d rather be a pastor... 52 F 
LINDSEY, David 
John Baldwin made grindstones and col- 
leges. 77 
LITERACY 
Halana Makhiel—new 
J. W. Carty, Jr. 56 F 
LITTLETON, William H. 
Richard Watson: the world was his parish, 
too. 81 Jl 
LITZ, Dorothy E. 
I’m secretary to a preacher-boss. 
LOPER, Joseph N. 
How I preach at Eastertime. “Point up 
the resurrection . . .”” pa 31 Mr 
Receiving and assimilating new members 


Sheppard 


Seacon Hill. G. VY, 


hope for 


Egypt. 


77 Ap 
LOVELACE, Austin C. 
What good is a choir director? 49 Je 


M 


McAFEE, Paul, K. 
Those draft-age members. 24 D 
McCARTHY, Raymond G. 
Alcohol, abstinence, and teen-agers. 18 My 
McCLINTON, Katherine Morrison 
Stained glass for the church. 18 O 
McCOLLOM, Matthew D. 
What is happening to us. 43 S$ 
McKEAN, Shelton 
Bishop Quayle’s Bibles. 67 Ja 
McKEE, Cecil F. 
The pastor and the prisoner. 51 O 
McKIBBEN, Robert A. 
City: Its people and problems. 17 F 
McTYEIRE, Holland Nimmons, Bishop 
Builder of southern Methodism. W. N. 
Vernon 19 Mr 
MAGEE, John B. 
Prayer, the church, and society. 11 Ja 
MAKHIEL, Halana 
Halana Makhiel—new 
J. W. Carty, Jr. 56 F 
MARRIAGE 
Are we educating for marriage? W. C. 
Ziegler 33 Ag 
Counseling couples about marriage. E. Jer- 
vey 37 Ap 
Unhappy marriage. cw 37 S 
MARTHA 
see For Mrs. Preacher 
MARTIN, Florence 
Teaching religion weekdays. 64 S 
MARTIN, W. B. J. 
Modern poetry and the preacher. 75 N 
MASONS 
Funerals for Masons. wwk 116 Jl 
Should ministers join clubs and lodges? 
Potter, Bloomquist, Detzer pa 41 Jl 
What the lodge can teach us. 33 S 
MAVES, Paul B. 
Comments on Living alone in old age. cw 
52 My 
MAY, WILLIAM F. 
Romance of the doer. 17 Jl 
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MEDICINE 
Matter of life or death. 33 Jl 
MENTAL HEALTH 
Families of the mentally ill. A. F. 
Jr. 15 Ag 
‘Welcome mat’ for the mentally ill. E. M. 
Dach 63 Ag 
METHODISM 
Industrial revolution in Wesley’s day. T. O. 
Nall 33 N 
Marks of a Methodist. J. Wesley 81 Mr 
Methodism in the ecumenical movement. 
F. G. Ensley 27 D 
Wesley’s religion . . . and ours. L. M. 
Conyers 41 My 
What our 25 articles say today. C. E. Rice 
66 Je 
see also 
World Methodism 
METHODIST CHURCH 
Bishops defer action on 
changes. ns 113 Ja 
The philosophy of our jurisdictions. C. J. 
Harrell 19 N 
Trends and prospects within The Methodist 
Church. 17 
METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Banner publishing year. ns 101 D 
MICHALSON, Carl 
Why Methodists baptize. 18 Je 
MICKELSON, Sig 
Television and the church. 72 Ja 
MILITARY SERVICE 
Those draft-age members. P. K. McAfee 
24 D 
What the military can teach us. R. W. 
Stoody 39 O 
When the Christian 
H. Will, Jr. 49 N 
MILLER, Max 
Good music when you see it. 64 Ja 
MILLER, W. Jene 
Youth week for the small church. 79 My 
MILTON, John 
Milton still 


Ward, 


constitutional 


makes his choice. 


speaks .. . on freedom. 


Bigler 55 


; Ag 
MINISTER AND PHYSICIAN 


Physician encounters Hiltner 
is S 
MINISTER AND PSYCHIATRIST 
Let’s break down the barriers. L. 
and L. Morgan, Jr. 33 Ap 
MINISTERS 
Case of identity. 44 Je 
Church and the law. 121 D 
Crack-ups not due to crackdowns. T. O. 
Nall ed 3 O 
How serious is the shortage of ministers? 
sr 6.- 
Immunity for ministers. ns 1 S 
Ministers take a critical look at 
selves. ns 103 Mr 
Preacher with prestige. J. D. Barron 25 F 
Reflections on an ulcer. K. M. Edwards 
00 “ 
Should ministers join clubs and lodges? 
Potter, Bloomquist, Detzer pa 41 J] 
What the layman expects of his minister. 
J. S. Smith 52 O 
What the military can teach us. R. A. 
Stoody 39 O 
Women bid for bigger role. ns 103 Jl 
MINISTERS—DRESS 
Ministerial robes. wwk 116 J] 
What is the stole? wwk 124 F 
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MINISTERS’ SALARIES 
Average pastor paid $4,432. ns 99 Ag 
I asked for a cut in salary. R. E. Aaseng 
83 S 
What Methodists pay their pastors. 64 Je 
MINISTER'S WIFE 
See For Mrs. Preacher 
MINISTRY 
Call of whom to what? N. S. Cryer, Jr. 
3 Ap 
Church and the law. 118 Mr 
I'd rather be a pastor. R. H. Lind 52 
My call to the ministry. 
Barnett, A. E. 22 
Fallon, G. A. 4§ 
Hubbard, F. C. 51 } 
Strobe, D. B. 24 My 
Wilkin, A. 70 F 
Witman, F. M. 19 Ap 
New country parson. E. M. Gitlin 33 My 
“Or successor.” 125 Ap 
Student ministers get together. R. 
84 Ja 
Study multiple ministry. ns 102 Je 
Watch your influence, ministers! G. A. 
Warmer, Jr. 55 S 
What does a pastor owe his successor? 
D. M. Kelley 55 Ap 
MIRACLES 
Sight restored at Bethsaida. C. J. Scherzer 
sn 61 F 
MISSIONS 
Dr. Leslie E. Cooke says era just begin- 
ning. ns 102 § 
Causes for wonder. (animals for Sarawak) 
W. W. Reid 34 O 
The patterns in missions are changing. 
E. L. Smith 12 § 
Signs of growth in Japan. ns 106 F 
U.S.-British differences fade on mission 
field. L. M. Perryman ns 113 Je 
U.S. crucial mission field. ns 109 Mr 
MOOERS, George A. 
How to read: quickly, effectively, enjoy- 
ably. pa 44 N 
MORGAN, LaDoris 
See Whitney, LaDoris M. 
MORGAN, Leonard, Jr., and Gragg, Logan 
Let’s break down the barriers. 33 Ap 
MORTGAGES 
Church and the law. 119 Mr 
MOTT, John R. 
Why pray for colleges? 
MOYER, Frances 
Stations in steel. il 64 Mr 
MUELDER, Walter G. 
New theology and old social gospel. 26 O 
MULKEY, Floyd 
William Booth . . God’s soldier. 69 Je 
‘Willie Gill’ left his mark. (William 
Quayle) 79 S 
MUSIC 
Don’t scrap a good organ. F. R. Webber 
61 N 
Good music when you see it. M. Miller 64 
Ja 
Our goal is 
Braun 42 O 
12 ways to torture the organist. L. H. 
Bristol, Jr. 15 S 
see also 
Choirs 
Hymns 
MYERS, Barbara 
Put your library to work. 46 F 


Lear 
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music for worship. H. M. 
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What is the future of the rural church? 


NALL, T. Otto 
Converting the Martians. ed 6 Mr 
Crack-ups not due io crackdowns. ed 3 O 
Ecumenicity—Methodist style. ed 2 Jl 
Has liberalism had it? ed 3 My 
Industrial man and us. ed 3 S 
Industrial revolution in Wesley’s day. 33 
Moonstruck education. ed 3 Mr 
National Council and us. ed 3 Ja 
Protestant-Catholic integration? ed 2 D 
Weight lifter becomes glass designer. 64 
Ap 
World-wide prayer. ed 4 Ja 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
From church leaders, some frank apprais- 
als. ns 98 Ja 
— Council and us. T. O. Nall ed 3 
a 
No interest in theology? ns 114 Je 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF METH- 
ODIST YOUTH 
Reorganize youth setup. ns 108 O 
NEW YEAR 
—. Night in Hollywood. C. S. Kendall 
49 
NEWSLETTER 
see each issue 
NICHOLS, Alec G. and Peters, Victor W. 
Christian year: Its use in preaching. 81 N 
NICHOLS, Eleanor G. 
Devotional life begins at home. 51 Ap 
NILES, Daniel T. 
Context in which we preach. 58 Mr 
NILSEN, E. Anker 
New ways in pastoral care. 42 F 
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OATES, Wayne E. 
Comments on Troubled youth seeks pastor. 
ew 74 Ag 
Holy Spirit as counselor. 14 My 
OFFERING 
What is an offering? Crossland, Lantrip, 
Godbold pa 24 Ag 
ONE ON US 
Department of ‘humorletics.’ see each issue 
OPEN FORUM 
Letters to the editors. see each issue 
ORDINATION 
Concept of ordination. J. H. Barton, Jr. 
9 My 
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PALMER, Everett W. 
Using the Christian year. 79 N 

PANZER, Robert A. 

Lord, what a morning! 35 O 
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PARSONAGES 
How to provide better parsonages. Flem. 
ing, Schores, Dayton pa 49 Ja 
For Mrs. Preacher. 95 Ja 

PASTORAL CARE 

Let’s give the divorcee another chance, 
E. Peacock 16 S 

New ways in pastoral care. E. A. Nilsen 
9 


42 

Should the minister’s wife go with him on 
pastoral calls? Bruehl, Dicks, Hagler 
pa 71 F 

Watch your influence, ministers! G. A, 
Warmer, Jr. 55 S 

When you visit the sick. R. L. Dicks 40 Je 
see also 

Counseling 

PATRICK, Charles F. 
Getting publicity at low cost. 82 Mr 


PEACE 


What men need most. 77 Je 


PEACOCK, Eugene 


Let’s give the divorcee another chance. 16 
s 


PENNINGTON, Chester A. 


When churchmen study the Bible. 10 D 


PENTECOST 


Power at Pentecost. J. W. Kennedy 32 My 


PENTECOSTALS 


Why I became a Methodist. H. L. Dail 
69 Mr 


PERRYMAN, Leonard M. 


U.S.-British differences fade on mission 
field. ns 113 Je 


PLYMAT, William N. 


We need an intermediate offensive on the 
drinking driver. 45 Ag 


POEMS 


Change. G. W. Ekeberg 58 S 

Each common thing. L. Darcy 31 Ja 
Easter Meditation. M. Newman 76 Ap 
Faith looks up. J. B. Pierce 37 Ag 
Father and son. F. Cloud 84 O 

From a church pew. M. C. Anderson 72 Jl 
God cannot stop war. M. Newman 72 My 
Thoughts on thinking. W. R. Mowat 51 Je 
Thy will. Mrs. P. Lewis 37 D 


POETRY 


Modern poetry and the preacher. W. B. J. 
Martin 75 N 


POLISH, David 


Dangers for church and state. 26 F 


POLITICS 


Politics after election day. N. S. Cryer, Jr. 
ed 3 N 


POTTER, Traman 


Should ministers join clubs and lodges? 
“Helps understand people.” pa 41 Jl 


PRAYER 


Little word ‘amen.’ L. Dawson 32 Ja 

Prayer: God’s altar stairs. F. K. Stamm 
sn 33 Ja 

rs the church, and society. J. Magee 
11 Ja 

Realistic prayer for the atomic age. S. J. 
Harris 117 My 

Six ways to pray. H. R. Rasmusson 74 Ap 

These special times for prayer. L. R. 
Sprenger 30 F 

Why pray for colleges? 46 Je 

World-wide prayer. T. O. Nall ed 4 Ja 


PRAYERS 


Christmas prayer. S. H. Miller 32 N 
Prayer of the camper. 82 S 
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PREACHING 
But we see Jesus. H. W. Ruopp sn 77 Ag 
Change of pace in preaching. J. J. Bunting, 
Jr. 23 Ap 
Contes’ in which we preach. D. T. Niles 
58 r 
God is our hope. W. H. Doran, Jr. sn 25 
My 
Great fifty days. W. F. Dunkle, Jr. 59 Ap 
Here is the College of Preachers .. . N. S. 
Cryer, Jr. 64 F 
How I preach at Eastertime. Ristow, 
Atherton, Hardin, Loper pa 27 Mr 
Illusions of equality. C. M. Davidson sn 
59 Je 
Is the sermon a work of art? R. DeLamotte 
14 Je 
Layman asks of his preacher. J. Gardiner 
80 Ja 
Occasional preaching. J. T. Cleland 46 O 
A preacher throws out his pulpit. R. J. 
Versteeg 15 N 
Preaching in the church year. W. F. Dunk- 
le, Jr. 23 Ja 
Symbols for summer sermons. R. S. Robin- 
son 32 Je 
see also 
listing under heading Sermon 
PRESSFIELD, Harry 
How long should a funeral service be? 
“Comfort the living .. .”” pa 26 Ap 
PRISONS AND PRISONERS 
The pastor and the prisoner. C. F. McKee 
61 O 
PUBLICITY 
Getting publicity at low cost. C. F. Pat- 
rick 82 Mr 
Hard or soft sell? H. T. Kerr, Jr. 41 Ap 
Why your church needs a newspaper. E. 
Dantz 81 Ja 
PUTNAM, Leon 
Theme and variations. 63 O 
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QUAYLE, William Alfred, Bishop 
Bishop Quayle’s Bibles. S. McKean 67 Ja 
‘Willie Gill’ left his mark. F. Mulkey 79 S 
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RACE RELATIONS : 

All one body, we. ... C. M. Cook 83 Mr 
Candler students would admit Negroes. ns 
100 Mr : 
Deep South pastor looks at segregation. 

D. C. Whitsett 8 F 
Dr. Turnipseed upheld by Bishop. ns 116 S 
Faulty theology in race problems. ns 110 
D 


Hear segregationist view. ns 110 Je 

Methodists coming to grips with integra- 
tion. ns 104 N 

Ministers, laymen clash. ns 101 My 

Negro bishops oppose ‘too hasty’ integra- 
tion. ns 105 F 

Negro colleges amidst social change. J. P. 
Brawley 22 F 

No news was good news. G. J. Kernahan 
38 My 

Seek interracial housing ns 108 Mr 

South’s valley of decision. E. C. Calhoun 
81 My 

U.S. churches cite new gains in race re- 
lations. ns 113 Jl 
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Vertical Negro. 60 F 
What are our biggest interracial prob- 
lems? sr 8 S 
wa is happening to us. M. D. McCollum 
s 
What the Negro wants. H. V. Richardson 


78 
RASMUSSON, H. Richard 
Six ways to pray. 74 Ap 
READING 
How to read: quickly, effectively, enjoyably. 
Mooers, Kennedy, Uhlinger pa 44 N 
REFUGEES 
Methodists contribute to Inter-Church Aid 
of World Council. ns 103 S 
RELIGIOUS DANCE 
Worship through movement. L. Morgan 23 


Mr 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 
Religious freedom and church growth. ns 


18S 
wa is religious liberty? W. Johnson 68 


RESURRECTION 
Courage to die, courage to live. D. W. 
Soper sn 42 Mr 
REYNOLDS, Peggy Ann 
We welcome vacationers. 68 Ag 
RHINESMITH, James L 
Minister’s role in industrial conflict. 20 Ag 
RICE, Charles E. 
What our 25 articles say today. 66 Je 
RICHARDSON, Harry V. 
What the Negro wants. 47 S 
RISTOW, Cecil F. 
How I preach at Eastertime. 
God is love.”” pa 27 Mr 
ROBINSON, Ralph S. 
Symbols for summer sermons. 32 Je 
ROGERS, L. Randall 
We retrain military offenders. 64 O 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
New era of understanding? ns 112 Jl 
a integration? T. O. Nall 
ROUGHTON, William W. 
All out for abstinence. 30 N 
RUOPP, Harold W 
But we see Jesus. sn 77 Ag 
RUPERT, Hoover 
How long should a funeral service be? 
“Don’t torment the family . . .” pa 26 Ap 
Pew helps the preacher. 51 Ag 
RURAL CHURCH 
See Town and country 


“My theme: 
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SCHARLEMANN, Martin H. 
Starting place for biblical interpretation. 


20 Ap 
SCHERZER, Carl J. 
Sight restored at Bethsaida. sn 61 F 
SCHMITT, E. W. J. 
Stations in steel. 64 Mr 
SCHORES, Daniel M., Jr. 
How to provide better parsonages. “Parson- 
age standards.” pa 50 Ja 
SCHULTZ, William C. 
We started a teen canteen. 49 Ag 
SCULPTURE 
Stations in steel. E. W. J. Schmitt (sculp- 
tures by F. Moyer) 64 Mr 
SEIDENSPINNER, Clarence 
How I find sermon ideas. 45 Jl 
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SELLERS, James E. 
Sampling the new paperbacks. 23 Jl 
SERMON CLINIC 
Dare we go higher... 
er? 68 S 
God’s satellite. 59 My 
The last minutes of man. 70 N 
Strength through sorrow. 74 Jl 
10:30 Tuesday morning. 57 D 
SERMON IDEAS 
How I find sermon ideas. C. Seidenspinner 
45 Jl 
Pew helps the preacher. H. Rupert 51 Ag 
SERMON ILLUSTRATIONS 
This Is My Best. see each issue 
SERMON STARTERS 
Advent. 77 O 
Christmastide. 79 O 
Eastertide 46 Mr 
Epiphany 78 Ja; 73 D 
Kingdomtide 84 Ag; 59 S 
Lent 49 F 
Whitsuntide 73 My; 73 Je 
SHAW, George Bernard 
Bernard Shaw and the preacher. J. A. 
Davidson 73 O 
SHEPLER, J. Rex 
‘Father’ Taylor 
59 Ag 
SHEPPARD, Edward L. 
The minister’s own library. 26 N 
SHIPPEY, Frederick A. 
Is the downtown church expendable? 11 Ag 
SHOEMAKER, Samuel M. 
How to be sick in a Christian way. 33 D 
SHOPE, John H. 
When do you need a multiple staff? 40 Ag 
SICK, THE 
How to be sick in a Christian way. S. M. 
Shoemaker 33 D 
Reflections on an ulcer. K. M. Edwards 
33 O 
SIMPSON, Oscar L. 
Can television tell 
20S 
SLAATTE, Howard A. 
Social ethics. 27 S 
SLATER, Nelle and Ehrensperger, Harold 
Write your own church drama. 75 S 
SLEETH, Ronald E. 
Comments on The last minutes of man. sc 
74 N 


unless we go deep- 


apostle to seamen. 


the church’s story? 


N 
SMITH, Eugene L. 


The patterns 
12S 
SMITH, J. Stanford 
What the layman expects of his minister. 


52 O 
SMITH, Robert O. 
Conference tries for democracy. 78 Je 
SMITH, Robert V. 
Apologetics is still needed. 58 O 
SMITH, Ruth S. 
Story behind one library. 64 Ag 
SMOKING 
Who enforces smoking ban? ns 98 Ag 
SOCIAL ETHICS 
New theology and old social gospel. W. G. 
Muelder 26 O 
Social ethics. H. A. Slaatte 27 S 
SOPER, David Wesley 
Courage to die, courage to live, sn 42 Mr 
SOUTHARD, Samuel 
Theology gets a clinical setting. 22 O 
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SPACE, OUTER 
Converting the Martians. T. O. Nall ed ¢ 
Mr 
Space-age danger disciplines U.S. Churches 
ns 101 Ja 
SPENCER, Harry C. 
Films for Churches. 
SPIER, G. E., Jr. 
Brainstorming and the church. 29 O 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 
Spiritual chain reaction. D. West 73 1 
SPRENGER, Lester R. 
These special times for prayer. 30 F 
STAINED CLASS 
Stained glass for the changing 
K. M. McClinton 18 O 
Weight lifter becomes glass designer. T. 0 
Nall 64 Ap 
STAMM, Frederick K. 
Prayer: God’s altar stairs. sn 33 Ja 
STEMME, Robert J 
Check your reactions to yeur D.S. 126 D 
STEWARDSHIP 
Theme and variations. L. 
STEWART, Charles W. 


Comments on suppressed emotions. cw 


Ap 

STOODY, Ralph W. 

Service is the secret. 38 Ja 

What the lodge can teach us. 33 S 

What the military can teach us. 39 O 
STROBE, Donald B. 

My call to the ministry. 24 My 
SUICIDE 

Minister deals with suicide. E. Fair 8 Ap 
SWAIM, J. Carter 

Health laws: Biblical and modern. 41 D 

How we use the Bible. 81 Je 


2 
TANNER, Eugene S. 
“It is finished.” sn 78 Mr 
TAXES 
Church and the law. 119 Je; 123 S 
Study tax methods in Australia. 103 O 
TAYLOR, Edward T. 
‘Father’ Taylor 
J. R. Shepler 59 Ag 
TAYLOR, John William 
The next church we build. 63 D 
TELEVISION 
Can _ television tell 
O. L. Simpson 20 S 
Carols and candles on television. R. F 
Clazie 64 N 
Television and the church. S. 
72 Ja 
TV-radio 
109 O 
THANKSGIVING 
A Thanksgiving service. W. F. 
Jr. 83 N 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
Communication arts at Union Theological 
Seminary. ns 110 O 
The church and theological education. R. 
A. Underwood 38 D 
Don W. Holter named first president of 
National Methodist Theological Seminary 
in Kansas City. il ns 103 D 
Here is the College of Preachers... N.S. 
Cryer, Jr. 64 F 
Theology gets a clinical setting. S. South- 
ard 22 O 
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Wesley Theological Seminary opens in 
Washington, D.C. ns 99 N 

THEOLOGY 

Apologetics is still needed. R. V. Smith 
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Biblical theology has limits. E. L. Allen 
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Has liberalism had it? T. O. Nall ed 3 My 
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New theology and old social gospel. W. G. 
Muelder 26 O 
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W. F. May 17 Jl 
Social ethics. H. A. Slaatte 27 S 
THEY SAY 
see each issue 
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Is Christianity an opiate? 30 Ap 
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see each issue 
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